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THE WYOMING MASSACRE MONUMENT. 
Kryeston, Luzerne county, Penn. July 10. 


The ceremony of laying the corner stone of a Monu- 
ment to the memory of those who fell in the Massacre 
on the 3d day of July, 1778, was performed on Wed- 
nesday last, the anniversary of the day on which that 
melancholy event occurred, The scene was interesting 
andsolemn. It was unlike the ordinary laying of a cor- 
ner stone of a monument, where meditation upon some 
patriotic event alone inspired feeling. The bones of 
those who were massacred in an attempt to defend their 
country, and their families, and to whose memory a 
monument is to be erected, had been dug from the 
earth, and were exhibited to the assembled multitude. 
To look upon a great number of skulls, and other hu- 
man bones, some bearing the marks of the tomahawk 
and scalping knife, and others, perforated with balls, 
awakened a sense of the sufferings of those Wyoming 
Heroes, and led the mind to reflect upon the cause in 
which they lost their lives. Casting the eye over the 
fertile Valley, viewing the luxuriant fields, the many 
fine habitations, and other indications of prosperity, | 
happiness and plenty, and then looking upon the huge 
mass of the bones of those who fell, in attempting to 
defend it, was too much to meditate upon without feel- | 
ing the most solemn emotions. Nor didthisglone make 
the scene solemnly interesting. There present 
several aged veterans who were in the battle—and se- 
veral who 55 years before had assisted in gathering and 
burying the bodies, the remains of which were now be- 
fore them. There were present several whose fathers 
were slain, and whose bones were in the mass—and a 
number of others who had lost brothers or other con- 
nections, and whose remains they were permitted to 
look upon, after they had Jain beneath the sod more 
than half a century. There were present many who, 
in looking upon a bone, knew not but the eye was 
resting upon the naked fragment of a parent, a brother, 
orsome other connection, Truly the scene was solemn 
and interesting beyond description. 

About 12 o’clock the Volunteer Battalion formed in 
line and marched some distance below the site of the 
monument, where a large box of bones had been ar- 
ranged for the procession. Here a line was formed in 
the following order: 


1st. The Battalion. 

2d. The Citizens, 

3d. The Clergy. 

4th. The Orator and those who officiated in laying 
the corner stone, &c. 

5th. The Carriers. 

6th. The Box and Pall Bearers, 

7th. The descendents and connexions. 


The line marched under American colors, and with 
solemn martial music. On reaching the site for the 
monument, the Battalion formed on the east of the 
grave, and the citizens on the west. 

After prayer by the Rev. Samuel Carver, Chester 
Butler, Esq. who had been selected as Orator, deliver- 
ed a very excellent address. The ceremony of laying 
the Corner Stone was performed by Mr. Elisha Black- 
man, an aged veteran who was in the battle. A box was 
deposited in the stone, containing, 
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A History of the early settlement of the Valley, and 
an account of the Battle. A list of as many of the names 
of those who fell in the battle as could be obtained. A 
copy of the official account of the battle transmitted at 
the time by Col. Zebulon Butler to the Secretary of 
War. A copy of the Address delivered by Chester 
Butler, Esq. The Muster Roll of a company com- 
manded by Captain Samuel Ranson, made out in 
September 1777. A copy of the Address delivered by 
the Rev. Mr. May, at the celebration of the event, Ju- 
ly 3d, 1832—and a copy of the remarks then made by 
the Rev. Mr. Murray.® One piece of each denomina- 
tion of United States coin. A copy of the President’s 
Proclamation. And a copy of each of the papers pub- 
lished in Luzerne county, 


The ceremony of depositing the box was performed 
by Mr. S. Carey, another aged veteran who was in the 
battle. He was assisted by Judge Scott, who had been 
selected for that_purpose, and who delivered a short and 
interesting extemporaneous address. Mr. Carey then 
spoke a short time,during which he evinced much feeling, 
and a greater degree of satisfaction with the proceed- 
ings of the day. ‘Fhe bones were then placed in the 
grave,in the foundation prepared for the Monument. 
During the time occupied in depositing these, the Bat- 
talion fired three rounds After prayer by the Rey. 
John Dorrance, the assemblage dispersed in good or- 
der. 

Never, we presume, was there so large a multitude 
collected together in this county. ‘The number of those 
present was estimated at from two to three thousand. — 
Wyoming Republican. 


The ceremony of laying the corner stone of the Wyo- 
ming Monument was performed on the 3d instant, that 
being the 55th anniversary of the Wyoming Massacre. 
The remains of those heroes who fell in defence of 
American liberty, were found scattered over Abraham’s 
Plains, in various directions, from near Wintermoot to 
Forty Fort, and collected together by the survivors, 
some two months after the day of battle, and deposited 
in a large pit, serving as one common grave, over 
which many a widow wept, and many relatives shed 
tears of grief.t Most of the few survivors of that event. 
ful day, yet residents of the valley, were present on the 
occasion. Of those who were in the battle, we noticed 


| Elisha Blackman, Rufus Bennett, Samuel Carey, and 


George P. Ransom. (There may have been others 
whose names we did not learn.) The Address, deliv- 
ered by Chester Butler, Esq. was appropriate, and well 
suited to the occasion, and is deservedly spoken of in 
high terms of commendation. At the close ot the Ora- 
tion, Judge Scott addressed the assembled multitude, 
in his usual clear, lucid, andimpressive manner. After 
which the ceremony of laying the corner stone, and 
depositing the memorials selected for the purpose, was 
performed by the few survivors present on the occa- 
sion, preceded by a few appropriate remarks by one of 
their number.-— Herald. 


—_—$——— eee 


* See Reg. Vol. IX. p. 352, 
{7 See Reg. Vol. X. pp. 15, 39, 52. 
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ADDRESS BY CHESTER BUTLER, ESQ. 
Pronounced on the occasion of laying the Corner Stone: 
of the Wyoming Monument, July 3d, 1833. 

Fellow Citizens,—The committee who superintend 
the arrangement of the day have paid me the unex- 
pected compliment of assigning me a part in its inter- 
esting ceremonies, by requesting from me a few brief 
remarks, before those ceremonies shall be closed. 
Brief and imperfect indeed they must be, and I must be 
indulged with the apology, that adequate time has not 
been allowed me to do justice to the subject or the oc- 
casion, or fulfil the just expectations of this numerous 
assemblage. Every feeling of my heart is embarked 
in the cause, and gladly would I have devoted weeks, 
instead of hours, in preparation for the task. 

‘The subject is ample in materials, and replete with 
reflection. Melancholy, it is true, in its details, is the 
story of Wyoming’s massacre; but there is much in it 
upon which we can dwell with feelings of pride and ex- 
ultation, while we mingle the tears of sorrow and re- 
gret with the mouldering dust of the sufferers. Who 
that now hears me, connected though he be but ky the 
most distant ties of relationship with those brave men 
who so nobly fought and suffered on that fatal day, 
whose disasters have been the means of bringing us to- 
gether at this distant period, that does not feel elated 
with the thought of such connection. Nay more, the 
sentiment takes a wider range, and reaches the heart of 
every inhabitant of our now happy valley. Though 
the struggle in which they bled and died was unsuccess- 
ful, there is nothing in it for us to regret, but its issue, 
and the consequences of misery which it entailed upon 
the survivors, for whose defence and protection they 
so bravely fought and fell. They could not command 
SUCCESS, but where all was done that could be done to 
deserve it, no dishoror followed defeat. 

The occasion, too, of our assembling is one of deep 
and abiding interest, and which calls forth the feelings 
of every spmpathetic heart, It is to gaze on these 
mute mementos of violence and slaughter, to witness 
the reinterment of these mutilated bones of our ances- 
tors, while we perform the grateful duty of laying the 
corner stone of a monument to be erected by their de- 
scendants and others, possessors of the bloodstained soil, 
won and secured by their perseverance and their valor. 
Not undeserved is this tribute to theirmemory, whether 
we regard them as martyrs oras men. The hardy pio- 
neers of this valley were a race of men who in simpli- 
city of character and habits,—in sternness of purpose 
and steadiness of execution—in courage,—in virtue,— 
in intelligence, and in strong attachment to the true 
principles of freedom, were seldom equalled and never 
surpassed, Wyoming was not peopled by the vices or 
the follies of the old world, nor were her inhabitants 
driven by their crimes, or their misfortunes, from the 
‘*busy haunts of men,” to seek in the obscurity of this 
once remote and distant frontier settlement, that securi- 
ty and seclusion which were denied them among the 
population of the Atlanticborder, Such, Iam proud to 
say, were not the causes or the motives which peopled 
our favorite valley. These are to be traced in that 
manly independence of character, which relies upon its 
resources for the accumulation of wealth, or the acqui- 

sition of the luxuries or comforts of life, and which is 

content with securing even its necessaries, if done with 
unaided arm; in that contempt of danger which re- 
gards not any hazard in the accomplishment of a lau- 
dable and virtuous enterprise; in that patient courage 
and hardy perseverance which is deterred by no obsta- 
cles however great, and which is delayed by no consid- 
erations of personal risk; and above all in that genuine 
spirit of freedom, and ardent love of rational liberty, 












































































can bosom, and which carry with them the conviction 
thata freeman’s every thought, word and act, ought to be 
free as the air he breathes, controled only by reason, 























which seems to be the natural growth of every Ameri- 


and those wholesome restrictions which render the ex- 
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| ercise of freedom an enjoyment. Motives and charac- 
i teristics like these, first sent our forefathers into these 
remote abodes of the lone and wandering Indian. 


Unlike many who first invaded the secluded retreats 


of the natives of the forest, it was by honorable pur- 
chase, and not by force or fraud that our ancestors 
sought to possess themselves of the country. Unwilling 
to endure oppression themselves, they could not prac- 
tice it against others. Planted here with principles like 
these, and which rendered them unfit subjects for des- 
potic rule, they found no difficulty in governing them- 
selves. The form of government which they adopted 
was purely democratic. They excelled even the boast- 
ed republics of the ancients in primitive simplicity and 
freedom. The people governed themselves, not by re- 
presentation, or by delegated power, but collectively, 
in their primary assemblies, where the vote of the ma- 
jority was decisive of all questions at issue 
ous were they to preserve their original purity, and so 
efficient were the means adopted to prevent the inroads 
of corruption and vice, that they were seldom disturb- 
ed by its incursions, At least one instance, however, is 
found on record, where it became necessary, by a pub- 
lic vote of the assembled people, to banish an indivi- 
dual from the settlement, because he was, in the simple 
but expressive language of the record, ‘*an unwhole- 
some member of the community.” Of such men, nur- 
tured in sucha school, was that heroic and devoted 
band, the memory of whose martydom we have met to 
cherish and perpetuate. 


So solicit- 


The faithful sketch of the incidents of the battle of 


July 3d, 1778, and of the preceding and subsequents 
events, which was delivered in your hearing on the last 
anniversary of this day, will render any attempt of mine 
to repeat the tale, wholly uninteresting and unnecessa- 
ty.* The story of Wyoming’s virtues, of her patriotism 
and her wrongs, has been beautifully told, not only in 
the inspired breathings of the poet, but also in the gra- 
ver relations of history and tradition, and is now familiar 
to all as “household words.” 


On this occasion we can take only a rapid glance at 


these events, and the catastrophe which made so many 
mothers, widows—so many children, fatherless. Should 
enquiry be made into the causes which led to the de- 
struction of this flourishing settlement, they will be 
found in the patriotism of the people. Itis known that 
no just cause of enmity against Wyoming existed in the 
breasts of the Indians, exciting their passions and goad- 
ing them on to the direful excursion. However much 
they may desired to repossess themselves of this beau- 
tiful and favorite spot, they had no peculiar feelings of 
hostility to gratify—no burnings of revenge to be 
quenched only in blood. We must look to those of our 
own race for the origin of her misfortunes. To the 
eternal dishonor and disgrace of Great Britain, to guilt 
of exciting the natural thirst of the savage for blood— 
of inflaming his hellish passions, and turning his fero- 
cious arm against her American brethren, must ever re- 


main a foul and ineffaceable blot upon her escutcheon. 
It will cleave to her like the fatal disgusting plague 
spot, till the hour of her dissolution. When the agents 
of her oppressions learned, that the Patriots of Wyo- 
ming were also deeply imbued with the sentiments and 
the spirit which then pervaded the whole land,—and 
that they had sent forth their youth and strength to fight 
the battles of liberty in the armies of their country, and 
had left few besides the patriarchs of the land to guard 
their homes and firesides, then was her destruction re- 
solved on. And terrible was the execution of that re- 
solve. Apt and willing instruments of massacre and 
devastation were at hand, and they unscrupulously were 


|employed. ‘The cruel and relentless savage, whose na- 


tural element is blood and carnage, was let loose, and 


in the ridiculous But ferocious language used on another 


occasion, by General Burgoyne, they were exhorted to 





* See Reg. Vol. X. p. 39. 
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**eo forth in the might of their valor and their cause— 
strike at the common enemies of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, disturbers of public order, peace and happiness— 
parricides of the state.”” So inveterate was the deter- 
mination of her foes, to strangle young liberty in her 
cradle, that they hesitated not at the means by which it 
was to be accomplished, and regarded not the misery 
which they caused. Truly,indeed, was it said of trans- 
atlantic liberty, that 





‘* Her birth star was the light of burning plains, 
Her baptism is the blood that flows 
From kindred hearts.” 


Had Wyoming proved recreant to the sacred "cause, 

had she pursued the even tenor of her way, and re- 

gardless of the event, refrained from taking part in the 

glorious contest, (which the remoteness of her location 

might in some measure have excused, ) she would have 
escaped the ravages of war. Safe and unscathed, in- 

deed, but it would have been an inglorious safety, Her 
fields would not have been burning plains—the blood 

of her sons would have continued its sluggish course in 

ignoble yeins, and her name have been, not only unho- 

nored and unsung, but a term of reproach and scorn. 

Then would we have bad cause to mourn as those who 
have no solace intheir sorrows. But shame would have 

burned the cheek, and blistered would have been the 
tongue of him who should have counselled sucha course. 

True, the base adherent of the British cause would oc- 

casionally be found among them, vainly whispering his 

ignominious proposals of loyalty and duty, mingled with 

promises of protection and threats of vengeance. But 
no son or daughter of Wyoming could be tempted to 
purchase safety, or toavert the threatened vengeance, 

fiery and rapid as it proved, by such tame submission. 

And I know that I speak but the feelings of these aged 
veterans, the brave associates in arms of those whose 

bones are now exposed before us, marked and mutilat- 
ed by the instruments of savage warfare, when I say, 

that, could the choice now be offered them, between 
the perils they have passed, and the exemption from 

them which they could have purchased at the expense 
of honor, cheerfully would they again gird themselves 
for the contest, and act over the trying scenes of their 
youth. Again would they ‘follow to the field some 
warlike chief,”—again endure the dangers of the battle, 
—the mortification of defeat,—the perils of the retreat, 
—the sufferings of the flight, and the subsequent return 
to their once happy homes, made desolate and waste. 
Again would they perform the heart-rending duty of 
gathering together from the field of battle, and commit- 
ting to this common grave, the mouldering remains of 
their slaughtered friends. 

Tradition and history have handed down to us in vivid 
colors, the events of the day we commemorate, but 
they must ever fail to make us realize the truth, We 
look abroad upon the cultivated fields and fertile plains, 
loaded with the products of peaceful agriculture and 
think not of the forests which once covered them, fur- 
nishing a secure retreat for the lurking savage. We 
gaze upon and admire the green hills which surround 
us, and forget that their sleeping echoes were ever 
wakened by the starting yell of the unnurtured Indian. 
We tread in the very footsteps of the combatants, with- 
out remembering the death struggle which crimsoned 
the ground with the life blood of our fathers, and we 
till the soil ignorant that their ashes rest beneath. We 
now see nothing but the quiet pursuits of happy hus- 
bandry, and the avocations of civilized industry. Peace 
is indeed in all our borders, and our citizens each sitting 
under his own vine and figtree, with none to molest or 
make him afraid. But could I roll back the scroll of 
time, or tear from its pages the records of the last fifty 
five years,—could I carry you back to that eventful day 
of strife and blood, which’'we commemorate,and placing 








of horror disclosed to your aching sight would harrow 
up your souls, and move every heart to rage and indig- 
nation. You behold the same sun which now rolls over 
our heads rising in beauty and splendor above the sum- 
mit of the eastern hill. Casting your eyes to the left 
you discover the assembled host of British, Indian, and 
Tory enemies already beginning the work of devastation. 
On your right you discern that little Fort which now 
encloses the strength and hope of the valley. The gates 
are thrown open, and you see the devoted band march 
forth to the doubtful conflict, not with all the pride and 
pomp and circumstance of war,” but without any of 
the imposing trappings of military display, yet with as 
firm a tread as ever stepped to exhilerating terms of 
martial music, and with hearts as true as ever “breasted 
them to the shock” of battle. No mercenary motive 

urges them on;—no hireling soldier is found in their 

ranks fighting the battle of conquest or oppression, 

Cast your eyes again upon the scene, and you see them 

rush with ardor to the onset, and, sending the swift 
messengers of death into the ranks of the foe, maintain 

for a time the unequal contest with a courage and stea- 

diness worthy their character and their cause, 


Wide raged the battle on the plain, 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain. 


But here let us pause, for who will attempt to pour- 
tray the fatal issue of the fight! It would require an 
angel’s voice and an angel’s tongue to adequately tell 
the tragic conclusion. I might perhaps revive in the 
minds of these few venerable survivors, who have been 
so long preserved and handed down to us as honored 
relics of that dread day, pleased but melancholy wit- 
nesses of these solemn ceremonies, a recollection of 
those events,—of their own hair-breadth escape and of 
what they saw of the struggle and death of their asso- 
ciates. I might point them to these mutilated bones of 
slaughtered friends, once instinct with life, and animat- 
ed with a like spirit with themselves, and remind them, 
that perhaps that broken limb belonged to him they 
passed. 

‘In the lost battle borne down by the flying” 


vainly calling for that aid which none could render:— 
that the fatal blow which bore to the earth that crushed 
skull, rang its death knell in their ears, the unheeded 
prayers for mercy cut short by the swift descending 
stroke. ButI forbear. Let us draw a veil over the 
scene, and call back our thoughts to the more pleasing 
duties for which we are here assembled. 

We have now laid the foundation of a structure which 
shall evince to future ages the grateful sense we enter- 
tain of our obligations to the patriotic dead, and the ad- 
miration we feel for their character and principles, Too 
long have they slept in an unhonored grave. But when 
we again commit their lifeless remains to the bosom of 
this monument, we know that such cause of reproach 
will forever be removed. This work of gratitude is 
destined, in the language of the eloquent Webster, to 
“rise till it meet the sun in his coming; till the earliest 
light of morning shall gild it, and the parting day linger 
and play upon its summit,” and as it meets the eye of 
presentand future generations,all from lisping infancy to 
withered age shall greet it with the song of 


Hail! all hail! the Patriot’s grave; 
Valor’s memorable bed, 

Hail the memory of the brave! 
Hail the memory of the dead! 


Time their triumph shall proclaim, 
And their rich reward be this: 
Immortality of fame, 
Immortality of bliss. 
But we rear this memorial not alone to perpetuate the 


remembrance of the bloody events which transpired 
upon this spot, or of the achievements of those who re- 


you upon yonder hill, bid you raise your eyes to the | pose beneath, Their fame has found in the classic page 
view, how different would be the prospect. The scene | of history and of poetry, a monument more lasting than 














brass, more durable than marble. This shall be the 
shrine to which children yet unborn will be led, while 
they learn from maternal lips the first lesson of patriot- 
ism, and upon which fathers will dedicate their sons, 
while they exhort them to go, and emulate the virtues 
it commemorates, 

To us, too, the events this day thus brought to our 
own minds, and the recollection of the sufferings and 
sacrifices it cost to secure for us the blessings of civil 
and religious freedom we now enjoy, may furnish food 
for salutary reflection. To-morrow’s dawn will bring 
with it another anniversary ofour national independence. 
It finds us in its approach still a united and free people; 
but in view of the dissensions and jealousies which have 
sprung up among us, and the political heresies which 
have been promulgated to further the ambitious schemes 
of *‘bad designing men,” the melancholy doubt of the 
permanency of our free institutions will obtrude itself 
upon the mind, Thanks to the intelligence, energy, 
and prudence of our rulers, the budding treason has 
been nipped, though it is to be feared its vitality is not 
destroyed. It never should be forgotten that our fa- 
thers planted the Tree of Liberty and watered it with 
theirblood. That they fenced it round with the strong 
wall of the Union, upon which was inscribed ‘Union 
and Liberty,—one and inseparable,—now and forever.” 
Safe and untouched by hostile hands, the tree still flou- 
rishes, and yet unbroken is the wall which protects it. 
And shall our father’s sons be permitted to break down 
the wall of safety, put forth a sacrilegious hand to the 
Tree, pluck its foliage, and lop its branches, till it shall 
stand a lifeless trunk, shorn of its ‘leafy honors,” a 
monument of our folly and degeneracy? Heaven forbid! 
God grant that we may never be called to meet our 
brothers in mortal combat—but rather than see the Tree 
stripped of a single leaf, or one stone placed for its pro- 
tection removed, here let us vow, here on the altar con- 
secrated by the blood of martyrs—and with their bleach- 
ed bones at our feet, while their pleased spirits are ho- 
vering above us ready to carry the grateful vow to Hea- 
ven’s registry, here let us swear to offer up our fortunes 
and our lives a willing sacrifice for its defence. Let 
us annually renew the vow, and entail its obligations as 
a sacred duty upon our children. Future generations 
will read the pledge, and while time shall last, this mo- 
nument shall remain proclaiming our adherence to the 
principles, our admiration of the character, and our 
respect to the memory of the honored dead to whom ‘‘a 
day—an hour of virtuous liberty, was worth a whole 
eternity of bondage.” 


From the Commercial Herald. 


SKETCHES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
No. 1. 
Rail Roads—Canals—Scenery, &c. 


In a former paper, we attempted to furnish our rea- 
ders with a general outline of the Pennsylvania system 
of Internal Improvement, and to demonstrate how fa- 
vourably it must operate upon the commerce and pros- 
perity of Philadelphia. We promised, also, that at some 
convenient season, we would examine that system with 
reference to the facilities of intercommunication which 
it will afford between the different sections of the State, 
and to the profit which may be expected from that 
source. It has since occurred to us, that a more accu- 
rate description of the localities through which the 
Pennsylvania Canals and Rail Roads pass, and of the 
country they are destined to accomodate, might prove 
interesting to our readers, while it would enable them 
better to appreciate the views which we promised to lay 
before them. 

We shall now attempt sucha description, under the 
general head of 


SKETCHES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
And for our own, and the reader’s accommodation, as 
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we mean to take a pretty general glance over the state, 
we have concluded to break our Essays into numbers, 


We have now only to request of those who feel an 
interest on the subject, that they will fancy themselves 
travelling in our company from Philadelphia, westward, 
by the line of the State Rail Road and Canal. 


We set off, then, at the corner of Vine and Broad 
streets, upon the Pennsylvania Rail Road, and pursue 
our course round the base of Bush-hill, and back of 
Fairmount, using in a great degree the bed of the old 
Union Canal, until we strike the margin of the Schuyl- 
kill, a short distance below Peter’s Island, and about two 
miles above Fairmount dam. Here the Schuylkill is 
crossed by a bridge of wood, with piers and abutments 
of solid masonry, The length of the platform is 984 
feet, and its height 37 feet above the water’s surface. 
It has six piers, some of which are sunk in water 24 feet 
deep. At the end of the bridge, we ascend, by a sta- 
tionary steam engine, an inclined plane, the hill of Bel- 
mont, known as the residence of the late Judge Peters. 
The length of this plane is 42 chains, or a little over 
half a mile; and the perpendicular height above the 
bridge, 187 feet. 

As the necessity of this inclined plane, and the pro- 
priety of crossing the Schuylkill at this point, were 
subjects of long and earnest discussion in the newspa- 
pers, and the Legislature, it may be well to explain the 
reasons which governed the Engineer in his choice. 


Approaching Philadelphia from the west, with this 
line of country, he found himself near the 20th mile 
stone upon the Lancaster road, on the top of the South 
Valley Hill, about 550 feet above tide. A spur from 
this hill, of somewhat irregular course and form gra- 
dually diminishing in elevation as he proceeded east- 
ward, and admitting of a graduation within the range 
of locomotive power, conducted him to the Schuylkill 
at Belmont. On either side of this spur, the waters di- 
vide—one division running to the Schuyikill, in a north 
easterly direction towards Norristown, and the other in 
a south westerly direction to the Delaware below the 
city. If the engineer had descended from this dividing 
ridge, and attempted to follow any one of the natural 
ravines, he must have come out far above Philadelphia, 
on the Schuylkill; or far below it on the Delaware—or, 
if having pursued one of the ravines a convenient dis- 
tance, he had struck off in a direct line towards the ci- 
ty, he must have encountered a serious rise and fall be- 
tween the small streams on the route, requiring, pro- 
bably several stationary engines, All this is avoided by 
keeping on the dividing ground, and that too with no 
material increase of distance. 

Any one who has travelled the Lancaster turnpike, 
must recollect how remarkably undulating its surface is 
between the Permanent Bridge and the Warren tavern. 
The inclination is not unfrequently from two to three 
degrees, or at the rate of between two and three 
hundred feet in the mile. It repeatedly climbs to the 
submit of the dividing ridge, and then abruptly descends 
from it. 

Such must have been the character of the rail road 
surface, if it had been carried in a direction towards the 
Permanent Bridge. By the route adopted, and which 
we are now travelling, the inclination never exceeds 
thirty feet in the mile, and is almost uniformly ascending 
to the summit of the South Valley Hill, near the War- 
ren, where the elevation is 547 feet above tide, making 
a rise of 325 feet in about 20 miles. 


The gradation of this part of the line has been rather 
expensive. It includes several heavy embankments, 
and bridges across ravines at points where the smaller 
streams have cut deeply into the dividing ridge. In 
several instances, also, it has been necessary to pass the 
summit, and transfer the line from one slope to the 
other, occasioning, generally, a considerable deep cut. 

The country between Belmont, and the Warren, a 
distance of 20 miles, is too well known toneed descrip- 
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tion. It is thickly settled, and in general well cultiva- 
ted—with very little wood, and that little very rapidly 
disappearing. Coal obtained from the Schuylkill is al- 
ready much used. In a short time it must be the uni- 
versal fuel. The natural soil of this section is not re- 
markably good. It has been enriched, however, by 
judicious cultivation so as to yield good crops of corn, 
wheat, and grass. The farmers of this district, almost 
all attend the city market regularly, with the products 
of their farms—butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables, &c. 
The population is industrious and thriving. The build- 
ings are substantial, and the whole district has an air of 
cheerfulness and comfort. 

No villages of any consequence have occurred as yet. 
We have passed the Buck Tavern; the Spread Eagle, 
and the Paoli, all of excellent quality, and kept by most 
substantial and respectable men, besides a host of in- 
ferior taverns which have sprung up for the accommoda- 
tion of wagoners on the turnpike. 

Near the Paoli Tavern is the scene of the bloody sur- 
prize and massacre inflicted by General Grant upon a 
part of Wayne’s brigade during the revolutionary war; 
and further on, just this side of the Warren, is a ravine 
through which a countryman led the British General in 
his midnight excursion. The country was then wooded, 
and this pass was so little known that no precaution was 
taken against attack from that quarter. Itwas a bloody 
business—traditions say the traitor guide fell at first fire 
from the American camp. 

Having now traversed the route leading through the 
counties offPhiladelphia and Delaware, and entered 
the important county of Chester; and having got a fair 
Start in our contemplated journey through the state, 
we shall take care not to weary ourselves, or our com- 
panions (by the way, we are happy to see the number 
increasing so rapidly) by too long stages, at leastat first. 

The Warren Tavern kept by our old friend Fahne- 
stock, ever since the Revolution, or for aught we know, 
since Braddock’s defeat, or Cromwell’s war, is close at 
hand. We know that a good bed awaits us there, and 
as to supper, let fat Dinah, the cook, alone, for getting 
up the eatables, always provided she has been moderate 
in her drafts upon the contents of the bar. 

At the Warren therefore we sleep—calculating to 
take our first look into the Chester valley just as it be- 
comes glorious beneath the rays of the rising sun. 

No. 2, 

Our first sketch broke off abruptly on the top of the 
South Valley hill, near the Warren Tavern, and about 
20 miles from Philadelphia. Resuming our journey, 
the first object that strikes us is the Chester Valley, im- 
mediately below us, and stretching from east to west as 
far as the eye can reach. Whoever has a taste for 
beautiful scenery, and especially for that in which smil 
ing and well cultivated fields are a main ingredient, 
will do well to pause at thisspot. Hemay travel much 
farther without finding any thing superior. Probably 
no equal portion of the continent contains a larger 
amount of agricultural wealth and rural comfort than 
this valley, called by its inhabitants the ‘‘Great Valley,” 
for no better reason that we know of, except, that-it 
happens to be the smallest of those similar formations 
by which the state is traversed. 

The Valley proper may be regarded as commencing 
on the Schuylkill, not far from Norristown, and extend- 
ing westwardly a little inclining to the south, crossing 
both branches of the Brandywine, and losing itself among 
the hills about three miles west of the west branch of 
that stream. Its length is not farfrom thirty miles, and its 
greatest breadth, judging by the eye, about six miles. 
It gradually narrows as you proceed westward, and after 
passing the little Brandywine, is confined within very 
narrow limits. Its whole course is included in the 
county of Chester, except two townships of Montgome- 
ry, lying west of the Schuylkill, (Upper and Lower 
Merion.) It is bounded on each side by hills of conside- 











rable height but of gradual slope, called the North and 
South Valley Hills. The formation of the valley is lime- 
stone of the transition kind, which soon disappears as 
you ascend the hills on either side. To the presence of 
limestone ofexcellent quality, in inexhaustible quantity, 
and easily quarried, it is indebted in a great degree for 
its high state of cultivation, and for the wealth and 
prosperity for which its inhabitants have always been 
remarkable. 


Though the Valley (so called) terminates at the 
Schuylkill on the east, yet the same formation conti- 
nues on the other side, including several townships of 
Montgomery county, and passing through Bucks to the 
Delaware, near New Hope. Traces of it are found on 


the Jersey side near Lambertsville. The lime of Ply- 


mouth and Whitemarsh, both east of the Schuylkill, is 
deemed the best that comes to our market. Onthe line 
thus indicated from West Brandywine to the Delaware, 
will be found the most valuable farms of Chester, Mont- 
gomery, and Bucks. 

In this formation also occurs the marble, both black 
and white, used for building and for mantles in Philadel- 
phia. It shows itself in various places, but is only work- 
ed at points of easy communication with thecity. The 
principal quarries, are Hitner’s, east of the Schuylkill, 
on the road from Germantown to Norristown; and Hen- 
derson’s west of the river in Lower Merion. It is also 
found and considerably worked at West Whiteland, 
seven miles west of the Warren. 

The land in the Chester valley is of excellent quality, 
improved to a high degree by cultivation. Of course, 
its agricultural product is very great, finding employ- 
ment for’a great number of mills, and affording a large 
export to the Philadelphia market. It is watered by 
several branches of the Schuylkill and Brandywine 
which have considerable fall, and afford good mill-seats. 

The inhabitants of this region are principally of the 

society of Friends, or at least descended from Quakers, 
The characteristics of that respectable sect are very 
visible in the neatness, order, and comfort that prevail. 
Property seldom changes hands, except in the regular 
course of transmission from father to son, anda sheriff’s 
sale of valley land for debt is almost a phenomenon, 
The houses are almost invariably of stone; and that spe- 
cies of rough cast denominated pebble-dashing is very 
fashionable. Besides its abundant agricultural products, 
lime is a staple of this valley, as well for home consump- 
tion as for exportation. Great quantities of it find a 
market in Wilmingtonand Philadelphia. The burning 
of lime has made sad havoc among the timber; already 
the very tops of the boundary hills begin to look bare 
in many places, while below, the trees have nearly dis. 
appeared. It cannot be long before coal must be the 
universal fuel for domestic and for all other purposes, 
That coal must come from the Susquehanna, or from 
the Schuylkill, and musr pass oN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Ratt Roan. 
But it is time we had resumed our journey. From 
the summit of the South Valley Hill, then, we begin to 
descend on its northern slope, at the rate of twenty-eight 
feet in the mile, which rate of gractuation is maintained 
for about eight miles, when we arrive at Valley Creek, 
which we cross by a viaduct five hundred and seventy- 
seven feet long, and fifty-eight above the water line, 

We have now attained the surface of the valley with- 
in a few feet. This stream is not so large as the length 
of the bridge would indicate, being: nothing more than 
what would be called a respectable mill stream. It runs, 
however, in a wide ravine over which the bridge is 
thrown. By itthe water of one half that part of the 
valley east of Downingtown is carried off, and poured 
into the main branch of the Brandywine, It interlocks 
with another creek of the same name, which empties 
into the Schuylkill four or five miles above Norristown. 
Near the mouth of the latter is the ‘Valley Forge,” so 
conspicuous in American history. The mention of this 
celebrated spot almost tempts us to enter upon a sketch 
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of the military operations of which it was the centre, | titled “*Florula Cestrica,” designed to illustrate the Bo- 
during the winter of ’77-78. On a future occasion we | tanical resources of his native county, has been highly 
shall probably do so, as it will enable us to explain more | commended by the most competent judges. It is no 
fully the topography of the region within thirty miles of | part of our present plan to praise individuals—but a ca- 
Philadelphia—besides illustrating some remarkable cir- | reer so unostentatious, and yet so practically useful as 
cumstances connected with the position and the opera- | that of Dr. Darlington, seemed to us to form an excep- 
tions of the army at that time which have never yet, | tion. He is the pride and favorite of the county of 
as we believe, been fully developed in history. Mean- | Chester, and justly so, for he has done more to render 
while, having passed Valley creek, we proceed by the | her population prosperous, intelligent, and happy, than 
rail road, westward, gradually approaching the middle | any other individual. 

of the valley for about three miles to the main branch of 
the Brandywine, immediately south of the flourishing 
village of Downingtown. The graduation contivues to 
be ancien at the rate of jcealy-alahe feet in the MAJ. MOSES VAN CAMPEN. 


mile, to within halfa mile of the creek when it beginsto| We take up the pen to notice a few prominent scenes 
ascend at the same rate. The viaduct across this stream, | in the life of this revolutionary patriot. We shall make 
is four hundred and sixty-five feet long, and twenty-six | no attempt at a biographical sketch; our purpose is 
feet above the water. The crossing place here is re- | barely to give publicity to the acts which marked his 
markably favorable. Our description of Downingstown | early military career in the war of the revolution. 
and Brandywine must be reserved for a future number. | That oblivion should envelope in its dusky folds the 
In our journey of to-day we have passed the road | important services of many of our veteran soldiers, is a 
leading to the Yellow Springs. It diverges from the | reproach upon the national honor; and, as long as the 
Lancaster turnpike at the Ship Tavern, five miles west | meed of gratitude is withheld, a stain rests on the 
ofthe Warren. This favorite resort of our citizens in | Page which tells the moving history of this proud re- 
the summer is situated on the high ground north of the | public. The grave has closed on worth and genius— 
valley, in the midst of a fertile and salubrious country. | that where and how would unfold a story of national 
To the fine air and agreeable walks which surround the | wrong and injustice over which posterity will drop the 
Springs, more, perhaps, than to any medical quality of | unbidden tear. In the wilds of the western mountains, 
the water, must be attributed the benefits which inva- forgotten and neglected, the high-born and gallant pa- 
lids derive from a visit to this elevated region. The | triot, Arthur St. Clair, closed his earthly pilgrimage. 
water is intensely cold, and very slightly impregnated | Justice, long delayed, came with its award in time to 
with iron, which, by communicating a yellowish tinge, | behold the closing ritual from the hand of strangers. 
gives name to the spot. The cold bath for plunging, | How many of that glorious band, who toiled for the 
or in showers, is used by the visiters with excellent | liberties of their country, have been left in ignominious 
effect. silence, to slumber out the remnant of their days, and 
We omitted also to notice, that on the south valley | pass from among us unhonored and forgotten, cannot 
hill, the West Chester rail road joins the great state | now be told. Tardy gratitude comes with the sting of 
line. From the hill, nearly all the way to West Chester, | death, and had better be withheld than bestowed, The 
the distance is, by the course pursued, nine miles. As | neglect of this age will receive the just censure of the 
the state rail road begins to descend the hill at the same | next, and when posterity shall hold in veneration the 
point, and continues on the northern slope, the two | names of the fathers of our country, the bitter curse of 
works lie close to each other for three or four miles, | national ingratitude will be irrevocably fixed upon that 
the one increasing in elevation as we proceed—the | period where we could least wish to behold the inglo- 
other decreasing. When the communication between | rious stigma. 
West Chester and the Susquehanna shall be fully esta- | The war of the revolution broke out in the year 1775. 
blished, and an important trade grow up, it will be ne- | Great Britain sent her ships and armies to coerce her 
cessary to connect the two works by an inclined plane, | American subjects into an humble submission to laws 
and stationary power, at a point about three miles from | unjust and oppressive in the extreme. The battles of 
the present junction, in order to avoid the circuit which | Lexington and Bunker Hill soon taught his Majesty 
the present arrangement would require. The scheme | George III, that a manly resistance would be made, 
is perfectly practicable, and has already attracted the | and that the revolted colonies would prefer death be- 
notice of the intelligent Directors of the West Chester | fore submission- All the western posts on the waters 
Rail Road. of the great lakes, were in the possession of the British. 
As West Chester is the seat of justice for the impor- | Agents were sent by the crown to all the Indian tribes, 
tant and flourishing county of Chester, it is entitled to | from the province.of Maine to the state of Georgia, with 
particular attention. We have been promised, by an | gold to purchase their friendship and allegiance; and 
intelligent gentleman resident there, an accurate ac- | without the exception ofa single tribe, the whole savage 
count ofits history, condition, and prospects, which, as | population became allies to the British government. 
soon as received, will be presented to our readers. | This band of ruthless foes was stretched like a chain 
Meanwhile we shall only remark, that it is delightfully | around our western frontiers. On the sea-board the 
situated on the high ground between the Brandywine | British troops were to be opposed, and on the western 
and the head waters of Chester creek, the highest ground | borders, the united force of British tories, and Indians, 
for many miles round. It is a prosperous tend flourish-| The subject of this notice was then a citizen of North- 
ing borough, with about 1300 inhabitants, and is proba- | umberland county, Pa. After the declaration of Inde- 
bly the most salubrious and agreeable country residence | pendence, in the year 1776, in the 18th year of his age, 
this side of the Susquehanna, Its population are re- | he renounced his allegiance to the King of Great Britain, 
markable for intelligence and public spirit, and for the | and took up armsin defence of his country. Having 
attention they have paid to literary and scientific sub- | served as a volunteer until August, 1777, he then joined 
jects. Itis here one of our favorite exchange papers, | the regiment commanded by Col John Kelly, stationed 
“Tue Vittace Recorp,” is published. at Big Island, and Bald Eagle creek, on the west branch 
In the lead of those who have exerted themselves for | of the Susquehanna. He served in this regiment three 
the improvement. moral, mental, and physical, of the | months. It was during this period that the Indians were 
county of Chester, stands Dr. William Darlington, an | roving through the sparsely settled country, in small 
eminent physician and naturalist, anda scientific and | detachments, spreading havoc and death to a fearful 
practical farmer. This gentleman ranks among the first | extent. There remained no longer any safety for the 
botanists of our country, and is recognised as such inhabitants, as the fires of the savages were nightly 
by the distinguished Savans of Europe. His work, en- | lighted from the dwellings of their murdered victims. 


From the Young Men’s Advocate. 
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To preserve the terrified population from the merci- 
less tomahawk, forts were ordered to be built for their 
reception. In the spring of 1777, Van Campen took 
the command of a small detachment of nine months men, 
and built a small fort on the waters of Fishing creek 
which emptied into the north branch of the Susquehan- 
na rivers It was soon filled by the surrounding popu- 
lation, who fied from their homes and their all, rather 
than wait till the warwhoop should sound their doom, 
It was not long before the inmates of the fort were put 
to the trial of their security. In the month of May, the 
fort was attacked by a large party of Indians. Van 
Campen and his men gave them a warm reception, and 
defended their post manfully. It was at fearful odds 
that the little band sustained the shock; after a long 
conflict and a bloody one for the Indians, they collected 
their scattered forces and withdrew. But savage ven- 
geance remained unsatisfied; many a fire broke out in 
the darkness of that night, in the route of the retiring 
forces, The deserted tenements were all laid in ashes. 

The same year, Van Campen intercepted a small par- 
ty of Indians, and, in the conflict that ensued, he suc- 
ceeded in killing five. The’ chief and party ran. In 
the spring of 1779, a number of companies of boatmen 
were raised to man the boats built by Government to 
convey the provisions for Sullivan’s army, from sundry 
places of deposit on the Susquehanna river, to Wilkes- 


ground to fight on, and if they did not succeed, the al- 
ternative was to sell their lives as dearly as possible. If 
another day should close upon them in captivity, and it 
would soon wing its course, hope would grow faint, and 
perchance the taunt the triumphs, and the lingering 
death, would be meted out in all its horrors, while 
every effort at manly resistance would be palsied. His 
fellow prisoners agreed to join in the attempt. The 
natural vigilance of the Indians returned, and it was 


well for the prisoners that they were far from the place 
of destination. 


On the fourth day of their captivity, a few moments 
offered for consultation on the mode of attack. As the 
Indians had on former nights laid five on each side of 
the fire, the prisoners bound and placed between them, 
Van Campen’s plan was to procure a knife, and at an 
hour when they were sound in sleep,cut off their bands, 
disarm the savages of their guns and tomahawks, and 
the three prisoners with each a tomahawk, come to close 
work at once. ‘This plan was objected to by the other 
two, All agreed in the necessity of disarming. The 
| objectors to Van Campen’s mode, thought it best for 
| one of the party to fire upon the Indians, on one side of 
| the fire, while the remaining two were engaged in the 
| work ofdeath on the other. Van Campen was decid- 
edly opposed to this proposition, as the moment a shot 

was fired, the alarm would be given, and it would then 


barre, and from thence to Tioga Point. Van Campen | jnyolve the issue in a dreadful uncertainty. They were 
was appointed Quarter Master of that department, and | obstinate, and as there remained no alternative, he sub- 
superintended the conveyance of the provisions to Tioga | mitted, and they pledged themselves one to the other 


Point by water. While the army was lying at Tioga | to fight unto the death in the proposed conflict, rather 
Point, waiting for General James Clinton to arrive with | 


his brigade, at the request of Gen. Sullivan, he recon- 
noitered the Indian camp at Chemung. The next night, 
Van Campen went with a detachment, and fought the 
Indians, ata place called Hogback Hill, and routed 
them from their ambuscade, with some loss of killed 
and wounded, 

In March, 1780, a party of Indians reached the fron- 
tiers in the neighborhood of his father’s farm, and as 
Sullivan,in 1779, had destroyed their towns and villages, 
it was thought they would not venture upon their accus- 
tomed deeds of violence. In the hope that the frontiers 
would have some rest, and lulled into a fatal security 
from the shy movements of this band of savage wariors, 
many returned to their homes, and ventured to engage 
in their ordinary occupations. Van Campen went with 
his father to his Farm, and assisted in erecting a shanty 
for lodging. On the morning of the 29th of March, 
they were surprised by a party of ten Indians. His fa- 
ther and brother were inhumanly killed, scalped, and 
thrown on the fire, and himself taken prisoner. 

Van Campen was pinioned, and the party took up 
their march, Two other prisoners were taken in the 
course of the next day, Their route over the mountain 
was very difficult, and in many places the snow was 
deep. They came to the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna, at little Tunkhannock creek where the Indians 
had moored their canoes after descending the river. 
When they had crossed over to the east side, the canoes 
were propelled into the middle of the stream and set 
adrift. The party then proceeded along the bank of 
the river towards its source. On the way to Whilusink, 
Van Campen improved an opportunity which the un- 
wonted carelessness of the Indians offered, in suggest- 
ing to his companions in captivity a plan of escape, only, 
however, to be effected in the total massacre of the In- 
dian party. 

The motive for such a daring attempt was indeed a 
powerful one, for he well knew their fate, being the 
first prisoners taken after Sullivan’s campaign. Van 
Campen was well aware, that under these unfavorable 
auspices, they would, after a parade in savage triumph 
through the Indian villages, suffer every torture that 


than remain long in captivity, with a cruel death in the 
| prospect. 


On the night of the second of April, about 12 o’clock, 
the prisoners concluded that all the Indians were sound 
in sleep. Van Campen had previously procured a 
knife. They rose, cut themselves loose, and immediately 
removed all the arms. It was a moment of the most 
thrilling interest; five brawny savages were stretched at 
length on either side of the fire. The faint light emit- 
ted from the burning brands, scarcely threw back the 
| shadows of night from the sleeping forms. Their out- 
| lines, however, were full and fair to the eye accustomed 

to watching through the heavy hours of a night in the 
wilderness. At that moment two of the Indians awoke, 
and discovered the situation of the captives. Van Cam- 
pen and one of the men were on one side of the fire— 
his partner proved the coward. Not a moment was to 
| be lost; in an instant the two that were rising fell before 
| his tomahawk, and sunk into the arms of death. He 
despatched the third one, when the shot was made on 
the opposite side of the fire. The alarm was then ge- 
neral, Three were mortally wounded from the shots 
—four still remained. Van Campen gave one a severe 
wound as he was onthe jump. The stroke was aimed 
at his head, but sunk into his shoulder. He fell, and 
unfortunately as Van Campen was on the leap af- 
ter the savage, his foot slipped, and he fell by his 
side, They grappled together, each exerting his utmost 
power to prevent the use of the knife and tomahawk. 
After a short and severe struggle, they mutually relaxed 
their hold, which was no sooner done than the Indian 
regained his feet and run, The victory was complete, 
only one of the ten Indians, who had laid down to repose 
in confidence and security that evening, ever reached 
their villages or Fort Niagara. 


We would here observe, that common report says, 
many years after this conflict, the Indian who so nar- 
rowly escaped with his life called upon Major Van 
Campen at his residence, where a mutual recognition 
took place. The subject of that eventful evening was 
talked over, when the Indian, after partaking of the 
hospitalities of the house, departed on apparantly friend- 











dispositions wild, uncontrolled, and revengeful, could ly terms, 


suggest, and finally grace a burning pile. He reasoned 
under these convictions, that they had now an inch of 


On the 8th of April, Van Campen, was commissioned 
, asa Lieutenant of Infantry, in the Pennsylvania line,the 
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remaining part of the year 1780 was spent in recruiting 
a company, when organized, they mustered 110 men, 
and were detached from the frontier service. In the 
ear 1781, it was reported that a large body of Indians 
. on the Cinimihone river, west branch of the Sus- 
quehannah, Col. Samuel Hunter, who was then in 
command, selected Capt. Peter Grove, Capt. William | 
Campbell, Lieutenants Grove, Creamer, and Van 
Campen, to act as spies in discovering the location of 
the Indian forces, to ascertain their size, watch their 
movements, and to make report by sending in one of 
their number. ‘They marched in the month of August, | 
but made no discovery, On their return one evening | 
about sun-setting, they discovered a smoke, which they | 
at once concluded must proceed from an Indian camp. | 
The number could not be determined; at all events, it | 
was settled in council to give them battle that night. | 
They were dressed and painted in Indian style. Each 
had a good rifle, tomahawk, and a long knife. It was | 
a fine evening; all felt fit for action, and eager for the | 
conflict. The appointed time came, and, with a silent 
and stealthy step, they reached the camp undiscovered. | 
To their surprise, they found that the battle must be | 
waged with about thirty Indian warriors. They kept 
their rank, and each man fought arm to arm; first used 
the tomahawk and knife, and then poured in their five | 
shots—raised the warwhoop, and roused the whole par- 
ty with a loss of four killed and several wounded. It | 
was a roving party that had long been a terror to the | 
frontier settlers; they had killed and scalped two or 
three families, and plundered every house they had vi- | 
sited. 

In the spring 1782, Van Campen was sent with a/ 
party of 25 men, up the west branch of the Susquehan- 
nah river. On the morning of the 16th April, on Bald | 
Eagle creek he met with 85 Indian warriors. A severe 
battle took place; 19 of his men were killed, himself 
and five taken prisoners. The day after the battle the | 
Indians killed one of the prisoners for some trifling 
cause. 

Van Campen and his fell ow prisoners were marched | 
through the Indian villages, some were adopted to 
make up the loss of those killed in the action, Van_ 
Campen passed through all their villages undiscovered; | 
neither was it known that he had been a prisoner be- | 
fore, and only effected his escape by killing the party, 
until he had been delivered up to the British at Fort Ni- | 
agara. As soon as his name was made known it be- 
came public among the Indians. They immed iately 
demanded him of the British Officer, and offered a| 
number of prisoners in exchange. The commander | 
on the station sent forthwith an officer to examine him. | 
He stated the facts to the officer concerning his killing | 
the party of savages. The officer replied that his case 
was desperate. Van Campen observed that he consid- 
ered himself a prisoner of war tothe British; that he 
thought they possessed more honor than to deliver him | 
up to the Indians to be burnt at the stake; and in case 
they did, they might depend upon a retaliation in the 
life of one of their officers. The officer withdrew, but 
shortly returned and informed him that there remained | 
no alternative for him to save his life,but to abandon the 
rebel cause and join the British standard. A farther 
inducement was offered that he should hold the same 
rank that he now possessed, in the British service. 
The answer of Van Campen was worthy the hero, and | 
testified the heart of the patriot never quailed under | 
the most trying circumstances. ‘‘No sir, no: my life 
belongs to my country; give me the stake, the tomahawk, | 
or the scalping knife, before I will dishonor the character | 








| 
| 





of an American officer. 


In a few days, Van Campen was sent down the lake | 
to Montreal, and there put in close confinement, with 
about 40 American officers. In the month of Septem- | 
ber he was taken out of prison, with ten of the other | 


officers, and sent to Quebec. From thence they were |——— 


removed to the Isle of Orleans, on the St, Lawrence, 


24 miles below the city. About the lst of November‘ 
they were put on board a British vessel, which sailed to 
New York, where he was exchanged, and immediately 
returned to the service of his country. 


On the 16th of November, 1783, he was finally dis- 
charged from the army of the United States, after a 
perilous service of a little more than 7 years. 


Major Van Campen is still living, [at Danville, Liv- 
ingston Co.] in green old age, in possession of his 
faculties, and enjoying,in common with his countrymen, 
the fruits of our free institutions, which have sprung 
into life since he mingled in the revolutionary contest, 
He is respected for his patriotism and bravery, and be- 
loved for the amiable qualities of his mind, by an ex- 
tensive circle of friends. Benevolent in his disposition 
his life, since the revolution, has been spent, not in 
hoarding up wealth for self gratification, but in alleviat- 
ing the distresses of the unfortunate, and extending the 
hand of charity to the wants of his fellow beings, B. 

Wayne, N. Y. August 13. 





From the Commercial Herald. 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY, (PA.) 


Messrs, Editors—Haviag understood that you had 
expressed a desire to publish in your valuable paper, 
“Sketches” of the natural history of the several coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania, I take the liberty of furnishing you 
with a brief notice of Huntingdon County. Though 
now rapidly growing into importance, through the in- 


| strumentality of public improvements, and the conse- 


quent stimulous given to industry and enterprize, it is 
but a few years since it was denominated “the back 
woods;” and scenes of Indian massacre are yet fresh 
in the recollection of many of the inhabitants. Even 
its location, except as delineated on the maps, is yet 


_ but imperfectly known to strangers. 


The general features of this section of country, like 
its pioneer settlers, are “rough and strong,”’ occasional- 
ly presenting to the eye of the traveller views of terrific 
grandeur, partaking of the ‘‘sublime of nature’s works.” 
One of these presents itself in travelling westward im- 
mediately on passing the boundary of Mifflin county, 
on *‘Drake’s Hill,” a part of Jack’s mountain. The 
turnpike road is carried along the side of an awful pre. 
cipice, with ‘‘avalanches” of rock and rolling stone on 
each side, threatening to slip from beneath your feet, 
or overwhelm you from above, On this hill you catch 
a glimpse of Aughwick Valley, stretching southward. 
This, though not generally so fertile, is perhaps as large 
as any valley inthe county. Here, about four miles 
south of Shirleysburg, stood ‘‘Bedford Furnace,” the 
first one erected in Western Pennsylvania. It has long 
since fallen toruins. The estate, formerly Ridgley & 
Cromwell’s has changed owners, and a town has been 
laid out at the scite of the old furnace, called ‘*Orbiso- 
nia,” trom the name of the present proprietor,* in 
which a post office, bearing the same title, has recently 
been established. The inexhaustible mines of iron ore, 
and never failing water power, at this place, are likely 
once more to make it ‘known to Fame.” Two fur- 
naces have been lately built, and a forge is now being 
erected in the immediate neighborhood. The ore is 
chiefly prized for its peculiar adaptation to the manu- 
facture of castings. But to resume our travels, 


At the foot of Drake’s Hill, the mind of the traveller, 
especially if he has descended in a stage coach at half 
speed, feels greatly relieved, and the eye is greeted 
with a view of the river Juniata and the Pennsylvania 
Canal on the opposite side, built and excavated along 
the base of a mountain, bearing the same threatening 
aspect with the one he has passed. A little farther on 
you get along side of the canal at ‘‘Jack’s,” where it 











*William Orbison of Huntingdon. 
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crosses the river on a handsome covered aqueduct, but | my tour through the upper part of the county, includ. 
soon are obliged to leave it, and ‘‘take to the hills” | ing what is commonly called the “Iron Region.” * 


again. There is nothing then to interest the traveller 
until you get near to Huntingdon, the county town, ex- 
cept an occasional peep at the river and canal, and some 
fine mountain scenery. The approach to the town is 
peculiarly beautiful. At about half a mile distance, the 
road cut through a valuable quarry of solid rock, ac- 
= an elevation of some twenty or thirty feet above 

e canal, from which it is separated by a railing placed 
on a nearly perpendicular wall. On rounding the hill, 
the aqueduct across the mouth of Stone Creek—the 
town beyond, with its spires, gardens, and adjacent 
highly cultivated fields—the canal, river, and variegated 
‘leafy world” on the surrounding hills burst at once on 
the enraptured vision! The ‘‘grave-yard hill,” within 
the limits of the borough, covered with half-grown 
forest trees, is (strange to tell) an admired and much 
frequented spot by the living. The place was formerly 
called ‘*Stone Town,” or ‘*The Standing Stone,” from 
the circumstance of a stone some ten or twenty feet 
high, having been erected here by the Indians “time 
out of mind,” on which hieroglyphics were inscribed, 
indicating to those who frequented the place, the 
course which the party of hunters preceding them had 
taken, their success in the chase, &c. Tradition relates 
that the original stone was destroyed or concealed by 
the Indians at the time of their expulsion by the white 
savages. Fragments of the stone erected in imitation 
thereof by the whites, are yet in the possession of some 
of the inhabitants, on which are inscribed the names of 
visiters, and dates as early as 1760. The town was in- 
judiciously laid out; no street or avenue along the river, 
narrow streets and without alleys, and as injudiciously 
selected, with regard to local advantages, for the seat of 
justice, when the organization of the county took place 
in 1787. Notwithstanding these disadvantages it is a 
wealthy and respectable place. In days of yore it was 
famous for its hospitality and sociability. 

It was no uncommon occurrence to see the parson’s 
lady lead down the contre-dance by the powdered me- 
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From the Pennsylvania Telegraph. 
STATE LOANS. 


Names and Places of Residence, of Foreigners who 
hold stock in the State Debt of Pennsylvania, agreea- 
ble to the Report of the Auditor General, made to the 
Senate of Pennsylvania in January last: together with 
the amount held by each, where the amount is five 
thousand dollars or upwards, but under that sum the 
amount is not carried out, with each name. Be it re- 
membered that the first name on the list of stockholders 
is a foreigner, 


Loan per Act of April 2d, 1823. 


Bethia Alexander, Airdrie House, Scotland, 
The Right Honourable Sir William Alexan- 

der, Knight, of London, 
James Brown, Esq. of Leeds, Eng. 
Richard M. Bell, of St. Jago de Cuba, 
Baring, Brothers, & Co. bankers of London, 13,500 
Cropper, Benson, & Co, of Liverpool, Eng- 

land, 15,000 
Maria Serafina Aloy, Veuve Chauviteau, of 

Paris, France. 
Donald Cameron, jr. of Lochiel, in Scot- 

land. 
Francais Maria Delessert of Paris. ; 9,3000 
Mrs. Candelaria, Yradi De Bell. 7,000 


$17,500 
$50,000 


| John Ferguson of Irvine, in North Britain, 


and Andrew Service now in London. 
Charlotte Finch, of Charles street Berkley 


Square, Middlesex in England, 5,000 
| Gowan and Marx, London, 9,000 
Samuel Gurney of London. 25,000 


The Right Reverend James Hoby, of Upper 
{ $tamford, England. 


| Paul Moon James, banker and others of 


chanic, to the melodious ‘Flowers of Edinburg” or| Birmingham, England. 6,387 53 

‘‘White Cockade.” ‘The inhabitants are not quite so | Mary Finch, of Berkley Square, Middlesex, 

“primitive” in their manners now. Wealth here, as| England. d 5,000 

elsewhere, has exercised its magic power, and the de- | Mrs. Lydia Sophia Melizet. 

scendants of those who ‘some time back” in the pro- | John Marshall, of Leeds, England. 7,000 

gress of gentility had no family intercourse, are now | Mary Prime, of Twickenham, Middlesex, 

united in the bonds of matrimony and the old folks sit| and Richard Prime, Esq. of Walburton 

and chat, ‘‘cheek by jowl” with zeal, or affected com- | House, Sussex, England. 24,285 

placency. Ambrose Policarpe de la Rochfoucauld, duc 
Huntingdon for many years commanded the trade of |} de Doudeauville, of Paris, 15,000 

the whole county. The progress of improvement has | Alexander Saunderson, Esq. of Castle Saun- 

extended equal facilities to other portions, and of course,| _derson, county of Cavan, Ireland. 5,000 

deprived it of much of its former sources of traffic. It | William A, Sears of Bermuda,Dame Louisa 

is still the natural depot and outlet of the surplus pro-; _Stracham, of Middlesex, Eng. 6,500 

ducts of Wood-cock and Stone Vallies. ‘The former a} Thomas Wilson, & Co. of London, 12,500 


rich limestone soil, and though rather hilly, well adapt- | Christopher Wordsworth of Cambridge, 


ed to the culture of small grain. The direct public 
road to Bedford passes through it; the inhabitants are 
generally of German extraction. Stone Valley has 
heretofore chiefly been considered valuable for its for- 
ests of timber and the facility of transportation afforded 
by the creek which gives name to it. Though better 
calculated for grazing than grain growing, yet it con- 
tains some good upland; iron ore has been discovered 
in the neighborhood, and a furnace is about to be built 
on the head of the creek—a forge a few miles lower 
down has been in operation some years. In this valley 
are situated the “*Warm Springs,” a place of consider- 
able resort during the watering season. The water is 
something colder than the common temperature of our 
rivers, light on the stomach, diuretick, and a chemical 
analysis discovers the presence of magnesia, It has 
been found serviceable in rheumatic affections, But as my 
leaf is filled I must cease for the present at least, though 
not half through the county. Should my lucubrations 


England, 
Total amount of this loan held by Foreign- 

ers including all sums under $5,000 $202,825 94 
Amount of Loan $930,000, 


Loan per Act of March 30th, 1824, 
Thomas Badaraque, 
Alexander Baring and Richard Willing of 
Montreal, Canada, 
Cardelia Van Wickeyport Cromlin, of Haar- 
lam, Holland. 
S. Girard in trust for L. Cune of the Isle of 
France. 
do for F. Poussin, 
do for John F. De Lasa 
do for J. J. Benoist 


* For a more particular account of this Co. its iron 
works, &c, see Reg. vol. 1. p, 41. vol. 7. p. 396, vol. 


prove acceptable, I may perhaps be tempted to finish | 8. 275, 
6 


Vou. XII. 
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[Juny 
Sophia E, Perot, of Bermuda, Gage John Hall, a Lieutenant General in his 
William A. Sears, of Bermuda. Britannic Majesty’s Service. 10,000 
Wilhelmina Phillippina Van Tuyl Van Benjamin D. Harvey, of Bermuda. 10,200 
Scrooskerken, of Amsterdam, Holland. James Pool, of Birmingham, Banker &c. 19,000 
Total amount of this loan held by foreign- John Janson, of London, banker. 10,000 
ers, $12,279 41! Alfred Lewis, of Stock Exchange, London, 
Loan $600,000. gentleman. 15,667 
_ Abraham Lyon Moses, of London, Merchant, 10,000 
Loan per Act of April, 1825. John Marrell, LL. D. near Brighton, England, 7,000 
C. Carvelho, of Cape Haytien. Hannah Middleton, of Somersetshire, England. 5,000 
C. A. Gildermeister of Bremen. 6,000 | John Marshall, of Leeds, England. 5,000 
Mrs. Mary Darrell of Bermuda. —— — of Russell square Middlesex, a biti 
Dame Louisa Strachan, of Middlesex, Eng- “ngland, , 
land. , ete Rev. Richard Martin, of Cornwall, England. 
Total amount of this loan held by foreign- ae aeaeenee oa ae of Seen i Or 
ers. 9.470 00} John Hey Puget, of Totteridge, England. ,078, 
Loan $150,000. 6, Thomas Redhead, Esq. of Nottingham Place, 
5 te London, 15,500 
Loan per Act of April 1st, 1826. Thomas Robins & co. of Cornwall, England, 
bankers. 15,000 
eee Daten e. Lata London, 15,000 Elizabeth T. Sears & co. of Bermuda. 
Benjamin Crickmore, Suffolk, England, re ~_— ofa _ nae f I 10,009 
Donald Cameron, jr. Lochiel, Scotland. ao 2 tT es oe sq. of Castle Saun- 
John Ferguson, of Irvine, and Andrew Ser- Pee Sets . 15,000 
wiee of Lamion Misses Esther E. W. Spencer and Sisters, of 
er Bermuda. 
Helene, Francoive Ferte. ; : 
Eliza Scott, of St. Thomas. 10,590 
George Fordham, Esq. of Odsey, England. == 5,000 | =v itiiam Sheepshanks, of Leeds, England. 7,604 70 
Francis Hall, Esq. of Jamaica. 5,000 G Smith. E tL ae ’ 
Miss Elizabeth Roullet, of Laguira, i Sy ee ee, 
William Sheepshanks, of Leeds, England. 10,700), 9 . aie 
Total amount of this loan owned by foreign- ae “ .. ee ere 411 77 
ers. $49,665 00 a Taylor, of Bristol, England, gentle- i 
a an. , 
Loan, 300,000. Shag Claude George Thornton, Esq. of Hertford- 
. 9 shire in England. 14,000 
Loan per Act of April 9th, 1827. Elizabeth Thornthwaite, of Middlesex, Eng- 
George Alston & Robert Scott, of Glasgow, land. 13,000 
Scotland. 20,000 | Edward Tyrrell, Esq. of Guildhall, London. 10,000 
Thomas Palmer Achland, Esq. of Devon- Alice Tucker, of St. Thomas. 20,000 
shire England. 44,000 | Margaret Withall, of Devon, England, 
James Brown, of Leeds, do. 20,500 | Thomas Wilson & Co. of London. 
Baring, Brothers & Co. Bankers, London. 76,000 | Total amount of this loan held by foreign- 
James Temple Bowdoin. 22,500 ers, $710,091 70 
Rev. Stephen Barbut, of Chichester, Eng- Loan $1,000,000. 
land. 8,500 i 
Eleanore Susanne de Breante, of Lachapelle, i 
in France, gentleman. 7,000 Loan per Act of March 24, 1828. 


Maria Asunta Leonida Bustini, Countess de 
Bourke, of Paris. 

Edward Chapman Bradford, Esq. of Port- 
man Square Middlesex, England. 

Jeane Etienne Felix, Cadiot, of Paris. 

Thomas Cotterill, at Birmington, England. 

Edward Calvert, of Derby, England. 

Richard Colls, Esq. of Tavistock Square, 
England. 

The Most Honourable Francis Seymour Con- 
way, Marquis of Hertford, of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Arnault Jacques Marie Depres Defains, of 
Paris, gentleman. 

Mrs, Mary Darrall, of Bermuda. 

John Ferguson of Irvine and Andrew Ser- 
vice in London. 

Francis Fisher and William Joseph Fisher 
of Gloucestershire, England. 

Admiral Edward Fellows, of the Royal Navy, 
of Gloucester place, Portman Square, 
Middlesex, England. 

William Henry Fellowes, Esq. of Ramsey 
Abbey, Huntingdonshire, England. 

Robert Gamble, of Wortham, England. 

Alexander Graham, Esq. of Russell Square, 
London. 

Charles August Gildermeister. 

Sarah Gooch and Georgiana Gooch, of 
Brunswick Square, London. 


10,000 


6,250 
30,000 


9,758 57 


5,000 
24,000 


9,750 
10,000 


12,000 


25,000 
5,000 | 


7,000 | 


Thomas Bardaraque and John M. Melizet. 


James Brown, of Leeds, England. 6,300 
George Beadnell, of London, Candelaria 

Yradi de Bell. of St. Jago de Cuba. 18,000 
Jaques Gabriel Le Coigneux de Belabre, of 

the department of Indre, in France. 10,000 
Henry Ralph Beaumont, Esq. of Britton 

Hall, Yorkshire, England, 

Louis Albert de Brancas, Duke of Cereste. 5,000 
Richard M. Bell, of St. Jago de Cuba, 6,400 
David Bevan and R. S. Bevan, bankers, of 

London. 

Thomas Yates Brown, Esq. of Isle of Wight, 

in England. 18,000 
Sir C. Richard Blunt, Baronet, of Heath- 

field Parke, Sussex, England. 5,000 
Rev. Thomas Brock, of Guernsey. 

His Royal Highness Charles: Sovereign 

Duke of Brunswick, of England, 22,500 
Thomas Cotterill, John Towers Lawrence, 

and William Redfern, trustees, &c. 40,503 17 
Robert Coleman, Esq. of Bath, England. 6,800 
Madame Louisa Paulina de Chastellux, 

Countess de Damas, of Paris. 2,900 
Henry Frederick Carey, Esq. of Guernsey. 6,000 
The Most Honorable Francis Seymour Con- 

way, Marquis of Hertford, of Great Bri- 

tain. 13,200 


Thomas Cotterill, Esq. of Birmingham, 


England, 18,384 62 





1833. ] 


Miss Mary Darrall, of Bermuda. 
Margurite Madeline Delessert, of Paris. 


Guillaume Favre, of Geneva. 7,891 89 
John Ferguson, of Irvine, and Andrew Ser- 
vice, in London. 
Gowan and Marx, of London. 26,500 
Sara Gooch, E. S. Gooch and G, Gooch, of 
Brunswick Square, London, 10,000 


Julia Elizabeth Sophia Gautier, wife of Fran- 
cois M. Delessert, 

Henry Harvey, Sen, of Bermuda, 

Louis Joseph du Hamel 

William Holland, Esq. Grovesnor Place, 
London, 5,000 

David Pretto Henriques, of St. Thomas. 15,000 

William John Hurry, merchant, of Great 
Yarmouth, England. 

Robert Higgs, of Bermuda. 

Edward Jean, of Dieppe, in France. 


10,000 
6,053 93 


Philomen Land, of Dresden, in Saxony. 12,000 
Henry Thomas Siddell, His Britannic Ma- 

jestie’s Consul at Gottenburg. 

John Marshall, of Leeds, England. 31,700 
Abraham Lyon Moses, of London, mer- 

chant. 5,000 
Boyd Miller, Esq. of London. 7,500 
Major General John Maister, of Warwick, 

England. 9,000 
Rev. Richard Martin, of Cornwall, Eng. 5,000 
Nicholas Naftel, of Great Britain. 6,735 
Ralph Nicholson, Esq. of Hertfordshire 

England. 


William Smith Neilson, of Trinidad. 

Sophia E. Perot, of Bermuda, 

Miss Martha Pool, near Liverpool, England. 5,000 

Emmanuel Victor Paurra de L’Auberriviere 
de Quinsonas, of France. 

Miss Ann Redfern, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 10,503 17 

William Stanley Roscoe, Esq. of Liverpool, 
John Dickinson, Esq. and Phoebe Mc- 
Creedy of Middlesex, England. 

The Honorable Ann Rushout, of Wanstead, 
Essex, England. 

Rev. James Armitage Rhodes, of Horsforth 
Hall, Yorkshire, England. 6,000 

William Sears, of Burmuda. 

Elizabeth T. Sears of Bermuda, 

Andrew Service, in London. 

Joseph Sevelenge, guardian of Maria Lucia 
Lamottee, and Maria Loisa Bernadine 
Caroline Lamotte. 

Arthur Spencer, of Hithe, England, 

Eliza Scott, of St. Thomas. 

Alexander Saunderson, Esq. of Castle Saun- 
derson, in the county Cavan, Ireland. 

William Sheepshanks, of Leeds, England. 

John Henton ‘Tritton, of London, banker. 

Alice Tucker, of St. ‘Thomas, 

Thomas Wilson & co. of London. 

Miss Mary Watson, of Exeter, Executrix of 
Captain Joshua Rowley Watson, of the 
Royal Navy, deceased. 7,000 

Total amount of this loan held by foreign- 


ers. $584,064 86 
Loan $2,000,000. 


10,000 
10,000 


32,353 56 


20,000 
10,000 
15,399 13 
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Canal Loan per Act of 18th December, 1828. 
Thomas Palmer Acland, Esq. of Devonshire, 

England. 6,000 
Dr. James Bradley, of Yorkshire, England. 7,400 
James Temple Bowdoin, Esq. 20,000 
James Brown, Esq. of Leeds, England. 

Candelaria Yradi de Bell, of St. Jagode Cuba. 7,700 


Richard M. Bell, of do. 5,000 | 
His Royal Highness Charles, Sovereign 
Duke of Brunswick. 15,000 | 
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David Bevan and R. C. Bevan, Bankers of 
London. 

Thomas Cotterill, at Birmingham, Eng. 

Jean Etienne Felix Cadiot, of Paris. 

Robert Chapman, of Chappel Allerton, near 
Leeds, Eng. 10,000 

Donald Cameron, Esq. of Lochiel, Scotland, 

Maria Augusta Evans, of Gloucester, Eng. 

Thomas Fyfe, Esq. of Surry, England. 15,000 

Gowan and Marx, of London. 5,000 

anergy Gray Hartford, Esq. of Bristol, Eng- 
and, 

Henry Harvey, of Bermuda. 

Benj. D. Harvey, of Bermuda. 

Richard Robus Hall, of Wye, Kent, in Eng. 

John Marshall, Esq. of Leeds, England. 

Gilles Marie Marton. 

John Bacon Sawrey Morritt, Esq. of Rokeby 
Park, Yorkshire, England. 15,000 

Nicholas Naflet, of Great Britain. 

William Smith Neilson, of Trinidad. 

Willis Percival & Co. Bankers, of London. 

Richard F. Peniston, of Bermuda. 

Samuel Palmer, of Shoreham, Kent, Eng. 

James Patterson, at Linlathan, near Dun- 
dee, Scotland, 

Emmanuel Victor Paurray de L’Auberri- 
viere de Quinsonas, of Paris. 14,000 

George R. Robinson, Esq. of London. 5,026 91 

Rev. James A. Rhodes, of Hortsforth Hall, 
Yorkshire, Eng. 5,000 

The Honorable Ann Rushout, of Wanstead, 
Essex, in England. 

William A Sears, of Bermuda. 

James Stead, Esq. of Stockwell Surry, Eng- 
land. 11,500 

William Pettenden Shirley, of Lutton Va- 
lence, Kent, England. 

John Todhunter, of Liloyd’s Coffee House, 
London. 

Thomas Wilson & Co. of London. 

Richard Wood, of Bermuda. 

Total amount of this loan held by foreign- 


ers. $328,965 04 
Loan $800,000. 


30,000 
30,000 


‘23,500 


20,000 


10,000 


28,325 


Canal Loan fier Act of April 22d, 1829, 
George Alston and Robert Scott, of Glas- 
gow, in Scotland 
Alexander and Richard Willing, trustees, 


Muutreal, 11,315 
Candelaria Yradi de Bell, of St. Jagode Cuba 9,800 
James Brown, Esq. of Leeds, England. 10,000 
George and John Beadnell, of London 
Thomas Bardaraque and John M. Melizet, 

Guardians 5,367 88 


Robert Cooper Lee Bevan, of London, Ban- 

ker 5,000 
Richard M. Bell, of St. Jago de Cuba 12,600 
His Royal Highness, Charles Duke of Bruns- 

wick 30,000 
Sir Charles Richard Blunt, of Healthfield 


Parke Sussex, England, Baronet 20,000 
David Bevan and R. C, L. Bevan, of Tond. 
Thomas Cotterill, John Towers Lawrence, 

and Wm Redform, trustees. 25,653 23 
Juan Martinez Cardeza. 
Mr. Josefa Espinosa de Cuesta, of Mexico. 8,038 57 


Edward Stillingfleet Caley, Esq., of York- 

shire, England. 
Wilson Crewdson, Esq. of Manchester, Eng- 

land. 10,000 
Francis Gabriel Auguste de Cossand, of Paris. 7,500 
Rev. Nathaniel A. Coster, of Newfoundland. 
Donald Cameron, Jr. ot Lochiel, Scotland. 
Madam Louisa Paulinade Chastellux, Coun- 

tess de Dames, of Paris. 23,000 
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The Most Honorable Francis Seymour Con- 

way, Marquis, of Hertford, England. 8,000 
Thomas Cotterell, Esq. of Birmingham, 

England. 17,615 38 
William Death, of Hunsalen, Herts, England. 24,000 
Pierree Maria Paix Dit Durieux, of South 

Wales. 

Marguerita Madeline Des Lessert, of Paris 
Bartholomew Louis Charles Rolland, count 

de Erceville, of Paris. 7,500 
Rev. George William Danberry, of Bath, 

England. 10,000 
Mary Caroline Evans, of Gloucester Eng. 5,000 
Maria Augusta Evans, of do 11,000 
John Ferguson of Irvine and Andrew Ser- 

vice, in Lodon. 8,000 
Elizabeth Fox, of Somersetshire, England 

Samuel Fox, do. 

Francis Fisher and Wm. Jepson Fisher, of 

Gloucestershire, England. 

Hannah Fisher, near Bristol, England, Josiah 

Forster, of Middlesex, England, William 
Henry Fellowes, Esq. of Huntingdonshire 

England. 8,300 
Helene Francoive Ferte, Guillaume Fayre, 

of Geneva, Ann Selina Farrer, and Lieut. 


6,581 41 
11,000 


Col. William Fawcite, of Bath, England. 25,000 
Gowan and Marx, of London. 97,400 
John Gray, of Brighton, England. 5,000 
William Giles, Esq.in Kent, England. 6,000 
Rev. James Hoby, of Lambeth, Surry, Eng. 

Martha Horne, Middlesex, England. 7,500 


Henry Harvey, of Bermuda. 

William John Hurry, Merchant of Great 
Yarmouth, England. 

Robert Higgs, of Bermuda. 

Richard Bolus Hall, of Wye, England. 

John Hall, of Wye, England, 

Rev. John Hartley of Gordon Place, Lon- 
don. 

John Scandritt, Hartford, of Bristol, Eng- 
land. 

Edward Jean, of Dieppe, in France. 

Simon Knubley Esq. of Jamaica, 

Alfred Lewis, of the Stock Exchange, Lon- 
don. 

Hannah Middleton, of Somersetshire, Eng- 
land. ” 


6,480 26 


21,600 
16,800 


12,000 


John Marshall, of Leeds, England, 6,000 


Samuel Mills, Esq. of Russel Square, Mid- 
diesex, England. 

John Bacon Saury Morritt, Esq. of Rokeby 
Park, Yorkshire, England. 

Philip Louisa de Peyronnet, Baron de Saint 


Marce 6,700 


Ralph Nicholson Esq. of Hertfordshire, 
England. 

William Smith Neilson, of Trinidad. 

Robert Peele Esq. Park Crescent, Portland 
Place, London. 

Sophia E. Perot, of Bermuda. 

Wills, Percival & Co. Bankers, London. 

Richard F. Peniston, of Bermuda. 

The Hon. Mary Pelham, of Connaught Place, 
London. 

James Patterson, a Capt. in the Hon, East 
India Co,’s Service, near Dundee Scot- 


: Wilson & Co. of London 


15,000 


30,000 
5,907 89 








Elizabath T, Sears and William'B. Perot and others, 
executrix of Wm. J. Sears, of Bermuda. 
James Stead, of Stockwell, Surry, England 

Andrew Service, in London 
Sir Thomas Charles Style, of Cloghan Lodge, 
Ireland, Baronet. 2,000 


15,060 
10,000 


Smith, Payne and Smiths—Bankers, London 35,000 
Wm. Petterden Shirley, of Kent, England 
R. J. Thompson, Esq. of Kirby Hall, York- 

shire, England 26,609 95 


John Todhunter, Lloyd’s coffee house, Lon- 

don, merchant 9,000 
Richard J. Tucker, Jr. and Thomas R. 

Tucker, of Bermuda 8,327 17 
Frances Elizabeth Tucker, of do. 8,400 
Eliza Scott, of St. Thomas 


John Hanton Tritton, Banker of London 20,000 
Alice Tucker of St. Thomas 
Margaretta Elizabeth Uhthoff, of Bremen, in 

Germany 5,000 
Rev. William Vowles and Miss Ann Vowles, 

of London 5,000 


Johannes de Veer and Philip Dirk Thomp- 

son Milton Spiro, of St. Eustatia 15,000 
Charles Louis, county De Vogue, of France 4,500 
Richard Wood, of Bermuda 
30,221 34 
James Young, of Hackney, Middlesex, Eng- 

land 4,000 
Total amount of this loan held by foreign- 

ers $960,339 76 

Loan $2,200,000. 
(To be continued, ) 








CONNECTION WITH LAKE ERIE, 


New reasons why this important improvement should 
be speedily completed, continually present themselves 
to the mind of every man—at least to the mind of every 
man who thinks as much about it as we have done for 
the last seven or eight years, Our mind may, for atime, 
be diverted from it, by the immense variety of occur- 
rences which continually take place at home and abroad: 
our own business, or domestic concerns, or some such 
matter may, for a time, absorb our attention, but still, 


16,356 43 } scarcely a month or a week can elapse without the de- 


velopment of some new matter, calculated to exhibit, 
in a still stronger light, the importance of a facile com- 
gee me with the great Lakes, 


We first agitated this matter several years ago. Since 
that time the great Ohio canal has been made—at once 





24.000 affording additional inducements to commence the con- 


necting work, and increased facility in completing it, 


On the 25th June, we published a small article in re- 
lation to the proposed canal from Lake Erie to the 


15,000 | Wabash; by this article it appeared that twenty miles 


of it have already been placed under contract, and six- 
| teen miles more would be shortly, perhaps has been be- 


20,000 | fore this time. ‘This canal will be about two hundred 


miles in length; extends through a region surpassed, in 
fertility, by none in our country. When once comple- 
ted it will add to the immense amount of produced pour- 
ed into Lake Erie, and the upper Lakes, by the natur- 
\al rivers—the total products of the vast country extend- 
|ing from Terre Haute, on the Wabash, to the head of 
|the Maumee, on the Lake. But for this proposed canal 


land. 12,500 | this great country could get,to a market only by the Wa- 


Emmanuel Victor Pourray de I’ Auberri- 
viere de Quinsonas, of France. 
Mrs, Ann Redfren, of Birmingham, Eng- 


bash and Ohio. As soon as this work is completed, that 


6,000 | and Lake Erie will afford the easiest and most direct 


route to market. The whole product of that fertile 


land. 25,653 23 | country must be poured forth upon the bosom of Lake 


Thomas Robins & William Forster, Bankers 
of Liskeard, Cornwall, England. 

Rev. James Armitage Rhodes, of Yorkshire, 
England. 

Thomas Alexander Raynesford, in England 





Erie, to seek from thence the most direct, the earliest, 


17,500 and the cheapest route to a market. 


Besides every newspaper from Buffalo, from Erie, 
from Detroit, announces that a continual stream of mi- 


10,000 gration is pouring into the Michigan Territory, and that 


eda etic bat inc wean tert 


Tween 
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country, which in 1800, contained only 550 inhabitants 
will, probably, in 1850, contain a half a million. The 
whole surplus produce of their labor must be put 
afloat in the first instance on Lake Erie. Lake Erie, 
therefore, seems destined to be the great reservoir to 
which the produce of the immense northern and west- 
ern territory will be as naturally directed, as are its wa- 

ters. Sharp-witted self interest will as certainly direct 
the produce of this country to Lake Erie, on its way to 
a market, as gravity does the water on its way to the 
ocean, Whether this produce eventually proceeds to 
Montreal, to New York, to Philadelphia, or Baltimore, 
it must pass over Lake Erie, or at least a portion of it. 

The contest for its conveyance must, therefore, com- 
mence somewhere on Lake Erie, If it is once suffer- 
ed to enter the New York, or the Welland canal, it is 
utterly lost to Philadelphia and Baltimore. If it is once 
directed from Lake Erie towards Pittsburgh, it is secur- 
ed either to Philadelphia or Baltimore, and for ever lost 
to Montreal and New York. 


As then it seems manifest that this struggle must com- 
mence here, what advantages have we in this contest 
with Montreal and New York? These are our advan- 
tages, and they are decisive, Lake Erie is clear of ice 
at least four weeks sooner every spring, and four weeks 
longer eyery fall at Cleaveland than at Buffalo. So 
that a man sending a cargo of produce by the Ohio, 
and the cross cut and Pennsylvania canal to Philadel- 
phia, can dispose of it and forward his return cargo, be- 
fore he could reach Buffalo. In the fall, also, we pos. 
sess a decided advantage, the harbor at Cleaveland be- 
ing accessible much longer, and later than Buffalo. 


Suppose some human power, with competent author- 
ity, had declared that the harbor at Cleaveland should 
be open for navigation four weeks sooner every spring, 
and as much Jater every fall than that at Buffalo, would 
we not view this as a very high protective tariff in favor 
of our canal? Would we not consider it as almost equal 
to a prohibition of the use of the N. York Canal? Well, 
nature has, and annually does this very thing, by a law 
more efficient than any of mere human authority. Will 
Pennsylvania, then, neglect or refuse to avail herself of 


this decided advantage, conferred upon her by the hand | 


of the Almighty? She has before her a noble prize to 
contend for, and every assurance of success by proper 
exertions, Will she prove recreant to her duty? We 
trust not.— Pitisburgh Gazette. 


Heatta or Pirrssunca.—We publish, to day, an 
extract of the Board of Consulting Physicians, in this 
city, in which they intimate, very strongly, the opinion 
that the use of stone coal operates as a strong counter- 
acting influence to the spread of the Cholera. It is 
certainly a very remarkable circumstance that the Cho- 
lera has been among us now for more than a month, and 
that, during all that time, out of a population of about 
30 000 souls, we have not lost as many as died at Wheel- 
ing, or Maysville, or Lexington, in three days, 

Those three towns, with a population, we beliey e, 
not exceeding eighteen thousand, lost more persons, in 
a single day, than Pittsburgh and vicinity have lost, by 
the same disease, in two years, and two separate visits 
of that scourge. That an abundant use of stone coal 
does exercise a powerful influence upon our atmos- 
phere, is proved by other facts. An experienced Phy- 
sician, who has practised extensively both eastward and 
westward, and who has resided in Pit'sburgh more | 
than four years, and during that period enjoyed a re- 
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Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the 
State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
By James Waient, Librarian, 


MAY, 1833. 








1|Wednesd || 56 | 72 | 68 | 
2|Thursd’y || 58 
3| Friday 52 
4) Saturday 50 
5|Sunday 56 
6|Monday 60 


10/Friday 60 
11/Saturday 60 
12/Sunday 68 
13/Monday 79 
14;/Tuesday 69 
15|Wednesd 69 
16)Thursd’d 66 
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23|Thursd’y 62 74 70 69 
24\Friday 59 68 67 65 
25\Saturday 55 57 | 56 56 


31\Friday 55 


Maximum on the 8th, 
Minimum onthe 4th, 
Difference 

Mean 


2 ~ Atmosphere. 
Days of the month, 


1235689 15 18 


22 30 31 12 days 
3 1 day 
24 26 2 days 
13 27 2 days 
47 17 19 28 5 days 
10 11 12 14 16 20 

21 25 29 9 days 

___ Days of the Month. 


lseeis— 


spectable practice, assures us that he has never seena|91 94 95 
single genuine indigenous case of that loathsome di- 115 16 20 27 28 29 


sease, the itch,since he came here. 


He also statesthat}; 4 19 11 12 13 1417 


26|Sunday 57 78 70 
27\Monday 65 74 70 
28)Tuesday 65 68 68 
29\Wednesd |} 65 66 67 
30\Thursd’y || 54 | 60 | 65 

60 65 


Thermometer. 


7\Tuesday 70 80 76 75 
8/Wednesd 70 82 80 77 
9|'Thursd’y 70 83 78 77 


the summercomplaint, or cholera infantum, does not g 1g 
prevail to one-tenth part of the extent it does in other|3 93 96 
towns to the east and west of this place, and that the | 30 31 
mortality arising from that complaint does not amount)|9 7 22 
to one-twentieth part.—Jb. (See page 46, ) 
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72 68 65 
76 78 71 
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Time of observation at 9 A. M. and 1 and 5 o’clock P. M. 


WINDS. 
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Morning Afternoon. 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 


Rain 


4 days 
3 days 
6 days 
8 days 
2 days 
3 days 
2 days 
3 days 
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Rain 
Cloudy 
Rain 
Cloudy 
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Wind, 
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On the 9th at noon, Thermometer at 83° the highest. 
On the 4th in the morning, at 50° the lowest, Range 
3° 





The wind has been 17 days east of the Meridian, 8 
days west of it, 4 days north, and 2 south. 

There was rain on the 10th, 11th, 12th 13th, 14th, 
16th, 20th, 21st, 23d, 25th, 27th and 29th. The hea- 
viest on 14th and 20th. 

Mean temperature of this month 6°, warmer than last 
May. 

Extract from the Report of the Board of Consulting 
Physicians, 
Pirrssunen, July 8, 1833. 
Zo Samuel Pettigrew, Esq. 


Sir—In reply to a letter addressed by the Sanitary 
Board to the Board of Consulting Physicians, request- 
ing them ‘*to make a communication to the public, con- 
taining such recommendations to guard against the pre- 
* vailing epidemic, as they may think expedient to pre- 
serve the public health,” the following is respectfully 
submitted: 

Whatever may be the cause by which the course that 
cholera has been accustomed to pursue in other places, 
has been checked in this city, our citizens have much 
reason for self-felicitation, and thankfulness to the Di- 
vine disposer of all events, for the exemption we have 
hitherto enjoyed from its ravages. 

From the fact that it has made its appearance a se- 
cond time in our city, and, at each time, obtained a fair 
introduction amongst us, carrying off from 25 to 30 per- 
sons at the first, and about the same number at the pre- 
sent visitation, but still not prevailing to any consider- 
able extent, there is some little plausibility thrown over 
the supposition, that there is, in our local atmosphere, 
something unfavorable to its propagation. There is no 
city in the United States, and probably none in Europe, 
of the same limits, and population, where as much bit- 
uminous stone coal is consumed asin Pittsburgh. Be- 
side the immense quantity consumed, daily, in our nu- 
merous and extensive manufactories, it is exclusively 
used in our houses and kitchens for fuel. Chemical 
changes are therefore constantly going on, ona very 
extensive scale, which gives us, at least, a peculiar con- 

ition of atmosphere. It has been computed that se- 
veral tons of sulphur are daily thrown off, within our 
limits, by the combustion of stone coal; many import- 
ant gases are also disengaged, to mingle in every breath 
we breathe, and possibly to exert a direct agency in 
neutralizing or modifying the unseen, and, as yet, un- 
known, cause of cholera, and perhaps of other diseases. 
It is remarkable that intermittent fevers, and diseases 
produced by malarial emanations, have never prevailed 
extensively in this city. In many of the town and cities 
in the western and southern sections of the United 
States, where such emanations are abundant, the mor- 
tality, from cholera, has been very great. How far 
the introduction of coal, as an article of fuel, would 
counteract the evil, is, at least, a subject worthy of 
consideration. In London the mortality from all other 
diseases has materially decreased since the introduction 
of coal; and in London, Manchester, and Liverpool, in 
all of which, coal is now very generally used, the mor- 
tality of cholera has been comparatively light, in pro- 
portion tothe population. These considerations, though 
not strictly within the scope of this communication, are 
thrown out for the purpose of imparting a feeling of 
confidence and firmness to the minds of our citizens, 
so faras that may reasonably be done, and, also, with 
reference to the important bearing they must have, if 
confirmed by future experience, on the prospects and 
interests of Pittsburgh. 

It is evident, however, that the epidemic influence, 
producing cholera asphyxia, with all its characteristic 
symptoms, has been, for the last month, extensively at 
work among us, About 30 of our citizens have fallen 





COAL VS. CHOLERA. 
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victims to it, and, probably, eight-tenths of our popula- 
tion have labored under different shades and degrees of 
its premonitory symptoms, which, in circumstances 
better suited to its propagation, would have terminated, 


in a large proportion, in confirmed cholera. 


It is 


therefore proper to observe, most rigidly, all those : 
precautions in diet, and modes of living, which expe- : 
rience has proved to be the best safeguards against the 


disease, 


July 9, 10 o’clock, A. M. 


P. S.—Within the week, ending this morning, the 
deaths from Cholera have been: 


In private practice, ‘ : te 8 

At the Hospital, . ‘ . . 4 

Bayardstown, . ; : : 1 
Making 33 deaths, in a population of 20,000, since 


the 11th of last month, the date at which the first origi- 
nal case occurred in this city. During yesterday, and 
the day before, no deaths have occurred. 


JAMES R. SPEER, M. D. 
Secretary. 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the 
State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


By James Warieurt, Librarian, 











JUNE, 1833. 


Time of observation at9 A. M.and land 5 o’clock P. M. 
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Thermometer. 

1\Saturday 56 65 68 63 SW 
2|Sunday 60 70 73 68 Ss 
3|Monday 70 75 66 70 N W 
4)Tuesday 54 69 57 | 60 | N 
5|Wednesd'} 56 67 67 3 SW 
6|Thursd’y!| 64 | 66 | 66 65 '\E 
7|Friday ‘| 64 66 68 66 E 
8|Saturday 66 70 68 68 N E 
9|Sunday 52 68 70 3 Ww 
10} Monday 55 68 70 64 Ww 
11) Tuesday 55 73 3 67 NW 
12!Wedne’y 64 80 3 72 N W 
13|}Thursd’y |} 70 78 70 3 WwW 
14| Friday 70 | 78 | 70 | 73 |lisw 
15|Saturday || 65 78 75 3 S W 
16}Sunday 63 72 74 3 Ww 
17|Monday 64 74 76 71 Ww 
18' Tuesday 64 75 74 71 NE 
19|Wednesd|| 63 66 65 65 SE 
20|Thursd’y 3 65 69 66 SE 
21) Friday 67 75 76 3 NE 
22\Saturday || 67 78 76 77 NW 
23|Sunday 68 76 76 73 SE 
24) Monday 70 73 70 71 N E 
25|Tuesday 56 62 68 62 || W 
26|Wednesd|| 56 68 70 65 |} W 
27|'Thursd’y|; 58 | 70 | 70 | 66 || W 
28, Friday 60 70 70 73 || NW 
29\Saturday || 58 | 7C | 73 | 67 N W 
30\Sunday 62 76 «| 76 71 | NW 
a Thermometer. cra | 
Maximum on the 13th, - - 7” 
Minimum on the 4th, - - . 60° | 
Difference - : - 13° 


Mean - 
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Atmosphere. 
Days of the month. 





Morning Afternoon. 
1349 10 11 1215 14 
16 17 18 22 23 25 27 


29 30 18 days Fair Fair 
5 28 2 days Fair Cloudy 
15 1 day Fair Rain 
7 21 2 days Rain Cloudy 
8 1 day Cloudy Cloudy 
2 6 20 24 4 days Rain Rain 
19 1 day Cloudy Rain 
26 1 day Rain Fair _ 
Days of the Month. Wind. 
4 1 day N 
8 18 21 24 4 days NE 
67 2 days 
19 20 23 3 days 
2 1 day 
15 14 15 4 days 
9 10 13 16 17 25 26 27 8 days WwW 
3 11 12 22 28 29 30 7 days N W 


On the 12th at noon, Thermometer at 80° the highest. 

On the 9th in the morning, at 52° the lowest. Range 
28° 

The wind has been 9 days east of the Meridian, 19 
days west of it, 1 day north and 1 south. 

There was rain the 2d, 6th, 7th, 15th, 19th, 
21st, 24th and 26th. Thunder shower on the 2d. 

Mean Temperature of this month 3° colder‘than last 
June. 


20th, 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Thursday evening, June 20, 1833. 
SELECT COUNCIL.—The following communica- 


tion from the Trustees of the Girard College was re- 
ceived and laid on the table. 


‘Yo the Select and Common Councils of the city of 


Philadelphia. 


Board of ‘Trustees of the Girard College for Orphans, 
June 20th, 1833. 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
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thereof, that the City Commissioners shall be and are 
| hereby authorised to remove all lamps which consume 
‘an extra quantity of oil and require greater attention 
| than the ordinary lamps, and fix up and light others of 
the common kind in place of the same. 
Mr, Massey reported an ordinance relating to Dela- 
ware avenue, which was ordered to be printed. 


AN ORDINANCE 


For laying out a Passage, or Street, from Vine to Ce- 
dar street, tobe called the Delaware Avenue. 

Whereas, by an act of Assembly, passed on the 24th 
day of March, 1832, entitled ‘An Act to enable the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Philadelphia, to 
carry into effect certain improvements, and execute 
certain trusts,” it is made lawful for the Corporation of 
the City of Philadelphia to lay out a passage or street 
on the east part of the City of Philadelphia, fronting 








E ; 
§ E | the river Delaware, not less than twenty-one feet wide, 
g | and to be called the Delaware Avenue, extending from 
S W | Vine to Cedar street, in manner as therein provided. 


Now, therefore, 

Sect. 1. Be it ordained and enacted by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, in Select and Common Council assem- 
bled, That a passage, or street, to be called the Dela- 
ware Avenue, shall be laid out of the uniform width of 
twenty -six feet throughout the whole Delaware front of 
the city, extending from Vine to Cedar street, accord- 
ing toa certain plan and description made under the 
authority of the Select and Common Council of the 
city, by Samuel Hains, City Surveyor, which plan and 
description are annexed to, and made a part of this or- 
dinance; and that the courses and width of said Avenue 
shall henceforth conform, in all respects, to the said 
plan and description. 

Sect. 2. Be it further ordained and enacted, &c. That 

| the Delaware Avenue, as laid out by the first section 


| of this ordinance be, and the same is hereby opened 


|as a common and public highway, and that it shall be 


| the duty of the attorney and solicitor for the Corpora- 
tion to make, or cause to be made, a record of the same 


in the Court of Quarter Sessions of the County of Phi- 


| ladelphia accordingly. 


\ 


| Mr. Lippincott reported the annexed ordinance, 
which was passed by the Select Council, but was not 


| acted on in the Common Council. 
A message was received from the Common Council, 


Gentlemen,—I have the honor to transmit to you a | containing a communication from Jacob Alter, address- 


copy of a resolution, adopted at the meeting of that 
Board on the 18th inst. and remain 
Very respectfully yours, 
N. BIDDLE, President, 


| ed to that body in relation to the Girard lands. 


A resolution was also received from the Common 


| Council, authorising the City Commissioners to land 
| stone at the drawbridge, in which the Select Council 


At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of | concurred. 


the Girard College for Orphans, held June 18, 1833, it 
was 

Resolved, That the City Councils be requested to 
place at the disposal of this Board, the sum of Twenty- 
five Hundred Dollars, for defraying the expenses at- 
tending the collection of information and prosecution 


The Select Council likewise concurred in a resolu- 
tion relative to the statue of Stephen Girard, with an 


| eae a charging the same to Appropriation num- 


A report was received from the committee in Com- 


mon Councils, to whom was referred the petition of F. 


of inquiries, in order to the preparation by the Board | Graff, Esq. with a resolution allowing him $4,000 com- 


of a system of government and instruction for the Gi- 
rard College for Orphans, and also for defraying the 
general expenses of the Board. 
From the minutes. 
In the absence of the Secretary, 
N. BIDDLE, President. 


Mr. Groves offered the following resolution relative 
oT lamps, which was read and laid upon the 
table. 

Resolved, That no argand or other lamp erected in 
certain parts of the city which consume more oil or re- 
quire greater attention than the lamps now commonly 
used shall hereafter be lighted, unless a sufficient num- 
ber of persons shall agree to pay all extra expenses 
which may be incurred in lighting and keeping in order 
the said lamps, —and if the provisions of this resolution 
are not complied with in thirty days from the passage 


pensation for extra services as superintendent of the 
Water Works,—which were concurred in by the Select 
Council. 

‘The Select Council then proceeded in joint session 
with the Common Council, to the election of Superin- 
tendent of the Girard College, which resulted in the 
choice of Jacob Souder, Esq. for that office. 

Mr. Lippincott presented an ordinance appropriating 


the sum of $2500 to the Trustees of Girard College, 
which was passed. 


AN ORDINANCE 


For the Appropriation of the sum of twenty five hun- 
dred dollars to the use of the Trustees of the Girard 
College. 

Be it ordained and enacted by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, in Select and Common Council assembled, 

That the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars be, and 
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the same is hereby appropriated to the use of the Trus- 
tees of the Girard College, and that the Mayor of the 
City be requested to draw his order for the same, to be 
charged to the fund bequeathed for the College by Ste- 
phen Girard, 


One or two additional resolutions on other subjects 
were then concurred in, and the Council adjourned. 


Common Councrt, Thursday, June 20, 1833. 

A communication was received from the Board of 
Trustees of the Girard College, containing the proceed- 
ings of the Board, with a resolution to appropriate 
$2,500 to be at the disposal of the Board, which was 
laid before Councils, This led to some debate, in which 
Mr. Gowan objected to the Board having the control 
of the funds, without a specific object, as not officially 
correct, although he had the highest confidence in their 
integrity; and contended that the appropriations should 
be specificially made by Councils. On motion, the re- 
solution was laid on the table. 

A letter from Jacob Alter was received, proposing a 
sale or division of the undivided tracts of land, in Schuyl- 
kill county, which he had held in conjunction with the 
late Stephen Girard, which was referred to the commit- 
tee of the Girard lands out of the county of Philadel- 
phia. 

To the President and Members of the Select and Com- 
mon Councils. 


Gentlemen,—I own an undivided one-fourth part of 
13 tracts of land, situate on the head waters of the Ma- 


honoy,. in Rush Township, Schuylkill county, contain- | 


ing together, by recent survey, upwards of five thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty acres. 
fourths were purchased by the late Stephen Girard 


The other three- | 


Loncevity.—One of the most interesting objects 
which attracted our attention, at the Fourth of July ce- 
lebration on Thursday last, was the appearance of an old 
veteran leaning on his staff, and recounting to circles of 
interested hearers, tales of olden time, His name is 
Micaatt Srerry, and is upwards of one hundred and 
five years of age. He resides in Cocalico township in 
this county, and although bearing about him many of 
the marks of his extreme age, he is as active as many 
whom we have seen whose heads were whitened by the 
snows of eighty winters. As evidence of this, we need 
only state, that he walked from Adamstown to Lancas- 
ter, a distance of between 20 and 30 miles, in part of 
two days. He wasinthe battle of Trenton, and there 
received several severe sabre wounds, At the battle of 
Germantown, his captain was killed by his side. He 
has worked since the revolution, as a common laborer, 
but says he has never drunk one quart of spirituous li- 
quors. Standing as such men do, monuments of a past 
age, they should receive the respect and attention to 
which their situation so peculiarly entitles them,—Ma- 
rietia Advocate. 


DELAWARE AVENUE. 


Ata meeting of proprietors of wharves, &c, on the 
River Delaware, held at the Merchant’s Coffee House, 
on Monday the 8th instant, in relation to an avenue in 
contemplation to be opened, the following gentlemen, 
were named as Committees in each square. 

They will please to meet as early as convenient and 
report their proceedings at the Merchants’ Coffee House 
on Friday next, at 11 o’clock, when the proprietors will 
again meet to receive said report, 

From Vine toRace street—John Britton, Thomas 


sometime before his death, and which, by his last will, | Wright, James McClure. 


he devised tothe Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of Phi- 


ladelphia, as his residuary legatees. Therefore the said | 
13 tracts belong to the city of Philadelphia and myself, | 


From Race to Arch street—Jacob Ridgway, Jacob 
R. Smith, Charles Harper. 
From Arch to Market street—Nathan Bunker, Tho- 


in the proportion above mentioned, as tenants in com- | mas Reeves, Jr. William Platt. 


mon, and as the improvements of that region of country 
are steadily progressing and particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of those lands, make me desirous to have my 
portion more clearly defined; or I would have no objec- 
tion to dispose of my individual interest in the same, at 
a fair valuation, in which ever way you may consider to 
accord best with the intentions of the Testator, or most 
beneficial to the city. 
citizen, 
JACOB ALTER. 

June 20th, 1833. 

Mr. Gilder offered a resolution, authorising the City | 
Commissioners to occupy the north side of the Draw- 
bridge Wharf, for the purpose of landing paving stone, 
for the use of the city, which was adopted. 

Common Council concurred in the amendments of 
the Select Council to the resolutions passed at last meet- 
ing relative to the statue of Stephen Girard. 

The resolution reported by the Committee on the 
memorial of Frederic Graff, (published among the pro- 
ceedings of the last Councils,) was considered and 
adopted. 

The report of the Committee, charged with superin- 
tending the printing of the ordinances of the Corpora- 
tion, was read, the report accepted, and the Committee 
discharged. 

The Councils, in joint meeting, now went into an 
election of Superintendent of the Girard College build- 
ings; and the applications from the following candidates 
were read:— Adam Traquair, Joseph Strahan, John M. 
Ogden, Joseph Ogden, Joseph Morris, Wm. Garrigues, 
Jacob Souder, George Senneff, John Hicks, Tiberius 
Jefferson Bryant, and Mr. Corfield. The tellers having 
reported that 28 votes were received, of which 16 
were given for Jacob Souder; he was declared to be 
duly elected. 

And the Councils adjourned, 





From Market to Chesnut street—John B. Newman, 
Samuel Grant, Benjamin Jones. 

From Chesnut to Walnut street—Thomas P. Cope, 
Joseph R. Evans, Samuel L. Shober, 

From Walnut to Spruce street—Richard Willing, 
Thomas Fassitt, Robert Martin. 

From Spruce to Pine street—Paul Beck, Jr. George 


Very respectfully your fellow | Blight, Joseph Johnson. 


From Pine to South street-—R, W. Sykes, Lewis 
Clapier, Allen Cuthbert. 
JACOB RIDGWAY, Chairman. 
Georcr Buteut, Secretary. 
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Three new omnibuses have commenced running, The 
Stephen Girard and Independence leaye the Coffee 
House and Schuylkill alternately every half hour, so 
that in connection with those previously established, a 
passage either way may be obtained every quarter of an 
hour. The new line proceeds through Walnut and 
Spruce streets. A stage also leaves the Navy Yard, for 
Kensington every hour, and vice versa. It passes through 
Second street. 
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